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I, 


The great work of Verrius Flaccus De Verborum Significatu, 
which may, I suppose, claim the title of the first Latin Lexicon 
ever written, is unfortunately only known to us in fragments and 
abridgments. Of these abridgments one is completely, the other 
only incompletely preserved. I will speak of the latter first. Its 
author, Pompeius Festus, probably lived in the second century 
A.D., as he is quoted by Julius Romanus, a grammarian of the 
beginning of the third century, (ap. Charisium II 220 Keil). The 
work of Festus now exists only in fragments, for the text of which 
we are dependent upon a single manuscript. If we may judge by 
his own utterances, his pretensions to scholarly endowment must 
have been small. He goes about his business in the truly destructive 
spirit of utilitarian learning., Festus, 218 (Miiller): “ cuius (Verrii) 
opinionem neque in hoc neque in aliis compluribus refutare mihi 
_ munc necesse est, cum propositum habeam ex tanto librorum eius 
numero intermortua iam et sepulta verba atque ipso saepe confi- 
tente nullius usus aut auctoritatis praeterire, et reliqua quam 
brevissime redigere in libros admodum paucos.” Festus, it will be 
seen, has a pedantic contempt for all information not useful in his 
own time, and no scruple in setting up his own judgment against 
that of Verrius Flaccus. And thus he has evidently omitted much 
which in the second century would perhaps have been thought 
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_profitless, but which in the nineteenth would be regarded as invalu- 

able. Like a true pedagogue, he has no misgivings. He has 
none of the perhaps exaggerated but still salutary reverence for 
Latin antiquity which is so conspicuous in other writers of the 
second century, such as Fronto and Aulus Gellius, nor does he 
give any proof of independent critical power. His work is merely 
an affair of scissors and paste, in which conceit and incompetence 
are perhaps equally blended. 

It is the Nemesis of free speculation, science, and literature, that 
they are born of practical necessities, and only continue to exist by 
stooping to serve them. One trembles to think what might have 
been the fate of Vergil and Horace had not their poems been early 
converted into lesson-books for schoolboys. The great work of 
Verrius suffered severely under the operation to which Festus sub- 
jected it; but its life was probably saved thereby. And Festus was 
in his turn overtaken by a righteous retribution at the time of the 
Carolingian revival. His book was then further abridged by 
Paulus, who, in the dedication of his epitome to Charles the Great, 
states that he has passed over everything superfluous and unneces- 
sary which the prolixity of Festus had suffered to remain. 

How much Festus omitted from the original work of Verrius 
Flaccus cannot be ascertained. But a comparison between Festus 
and Paulus in the passages common to both shows that a not incon- 
siderable number of glosses which still remained in Festus were 
left out by his epitomator. In the glosses which he retained Paulus 
seems to have made it his chief business to cut away the references 
to old Latin authors which Festus had still allowed to remain in 
illustration of the articles of Verrius. But this was not all. There 
are cases in which it can be shown that the epitome of Paulus 
sometimes attributes to Verrius views which we know from other 
sources that he did not hold. Thus on p. 2 Paulus says on the 
word amoenus “amoena dicta sunt loca quae ad se amanda adli- 
ciant.” But from Isidore XIV 9, 33, we learn that Verrius Flaccus 
derived amoenus from munus : “amoena loca dicta Varro ait eo 
quod solum amorem praestent et ad amanda adliciant: Verrius 
Flaccus, quod sine munere sint, nec quicquam in his officii, quasi 
amunia, id est sine fructu,” etc. In the same way on p. 17 Paulus 
gives an account of the name Angerona, which it appears from 
Macrobius (Sat. I 10, 7) was the one accepted, not by Verrius 
Flaccus, but by Julius Modestus. It is sufficiently evident there- 
fore that the epitome of Paulus gives but an inadequate idea, in 
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point both of compass and of matter, of the work which it is, 
supposed to represent. 

About the life of Verrius Flaccus himself we know no more than 
what is stated by Suetonius in the seventeenth chapter of his 
treatise De Grammaticits. He was a freedman, and obtained 
renown chiefly by his method of teaching. This seems to have 
been neither more nor less than the introduction of the principle of 
competition. ‘To exercise the wits of his pupils,” says Suetonius, 
‘“‘he used to pit against each other those of the same age, give them 
a subject to write upon, and reward the winner with a prize, gen- 
erally in the shape of a fine or rare copy of some ancient author. 
For all this he was chosen by Augustus as tutor to his grandchildren 
at a salary of about £1000 a year (centena sestertia), on the con- 
dition of his taking no other pupils. From this time onwards he 
resided on the Palatine and gave his lectures in the atrium of the 
house of Catulus. He died an old man in the reign of Tiberius. 
He had a statue erected to his memory at Praeneste, where he had 
get up, engraved on marble, a calendar of his own arrangement.’ 
His character and manner of study were attacked, we know not for 
what reason, by a contemporary scholar Scribonius Aphrodisius, a 
slave and pupil of Horace’s master Orbilius. From all this it would 
appear that Verrius Flaccus was favored by most of the outward 
circumstances that a scholar could wish for, leisure, long life, a 
competence, general appreciation, and good society. Besides his 
encyclopaedic work, the De Verborum Significatu, of which I wish 
to speak in detail in these essays, he wrote books rerum memoria 
dignarum, of which Gellius (IV 5, 6) quotes the first, and of which 
Pliny has apparently preserved something. He also wrote a treatise 
De Obscuris Catonis, which is cited by Gellius (XVII 6, 2), and 
another on -Etruscan antiquities (Scholia Veronensia on Aen. X 
183 and 200). We also hear of a pamphlet on the god Saturnus 
(Macrobius I 4, 7; 8, 5), and of letters (epzstolae) on literary subjects 
(Servius on Aen. VIII 423.) 

The abridgments of the De Verborum Significatu which I men- 
tioned above are now most familiarly known to scholars in the edition 
published by Karl Otfried Miiller at Leipzig in 1839. Not so 
much has been done since that time as might have been expected 
for the criticism of Festus and Paulus, although a great deal of 
attention has been given to later glossaries. I was led towards the 
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end of 1879, while studying the criticisms on Vergil in Macrobius, 
to the opinion that some of those which relate to Vergil’s employ- 
ment of rare or antique expressions may be ultimately traced to 
Verrius Flaccus ; and this conclusion induced me to investigate the 
relation of some other later Latin writings to the same author, and 
ultimately to enquire in detail into the general character of the De 
Verborum Significatu, the authorities on which it is mainly based, 
the form in which it is composed, and its general scope and aim. 
I found that, although Miiller is to all appearance right in his main 
ideas as to the composition of the work, and more right, probably, 
than some recent scholars have been disposed to allow in his view 
of the relation of the glosses of Festus to those of Placidus, much 
still remains to be said both on the original work of Verrius and on 
the remains of it which, in my opinion, may be discovered in later 
writers, notably in Quintilian, Gellius, Nonius, Macrobius, and 
Placidus. 

I hope to contribute something in these two essays towards an 
elucidation of both these points, and propose in the first to say a 
few words on the composition and general character of the De Ver- 
borum Significatu, so far as they can be inferred from the abridg- 
ments through which alone we know anything of it. 

It is a characteristic of the literature of the Augustan age, in its 
various branches, that it tends to sum up the results arrived at 
separately by writers of previous generations. In the sphere of 
style this epoch produced classical masterpieces, the works of Vergil, 
Horace, Livy and Ovid; in that of philology and antiquities it 
produced works of reference, such as those of Hyginus, Fenestella, 
and Verrius Flaccus. The work of Verrius Flaccus may fairly 
claim to be called an encyclopaedia. Its title, De Verborum Sig- 
nificatu, gives but an inadequate idea of its contents, which embrace 
not only lexicographical matter, but much information on points of 
history, antiquities, and grammar, illustrated by numerous quota- 
tions from poets, jurists, historians, old legal documents, and writers 
on religious or political antiquities. 

In ancient Italy the connection between literature and scholarship 
was organic, the study of philology having been almost as old as 
the creation of a national poetry. Livius Andronicus and Ennius’ 
were not only poets, but interpreters of Greek. And their own 


1 Suetonius De Grammaticis I: “Antiquissimi doctorum, qui idem et poetae 
erant et semigraeci, Livium et Ennium dico, quos utraque lingua domi forisque 
docuisse adnotatum est, nihil amplius quam Graecos interpretabantur,” etc. 
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works also soon began to be used as quarries for the scholar. In 
the train of the early masters of Latin poetry, Plautus, Naevius, 
Ennius, and the early tragedians and satirists, followed a crowd of 
interpreters who devoted themselves to the exposition of their 
works. This fact is partly due to the very nature of poetic diction; 
but there were also peculiar circumstances in the case before us 
which encouraged the growth of a science of interpretation. Since 
Plautus and Ennius hardly any Latin poetry was written without a 
study of Greek ; and Italian style became more and more colored 
with a tinge of Greek language and inflection. Thus it came about 
that the Latin poets, whether they admitted. Greek words into their 
verses, or gave new life to dying Italian words which the new fashion 
was banishing from common use, were not always easy to under- 
stand. A double interest was growing up among the literary 
public. There was a desire to understand the older poets; there 
was also a desire to follow and continue their work as step by step 
was built up the fabric of Italian literature. Their productions were 
soon used as materials both for the education of youth and for the 
study of the professed scholar. Thus we find Octavius Lampadio 
busy with Naevius; Q. Vargunteius and Pompilius Andronicus with 
Ennius; Aelius Stilo, Volcatius Sedigitus, Servius Clodius, Aurelius 
Opilius, Sisenna and Varro with Plautus; Laelius Archelaus, Vettius 
Philocomus and Curtius Nicia with Lucilius. The study of gram- 
mar, which had been much furthered by the labors of the poets 
Accius and Lucilius, was developed by Julius Caesar, Varro and 
Nigidius Figulus. It-is less remarkable, owing to the obvious 
practical necessities of the case, that a long line of interpreters of 
Roman law can be traced as far back as the end of the third cen- 
tury B.C. At the head of this line stand the names of Publius and 
Sextus Aelius Paetus (consuls respectively 201 and 198 B. C.) 
Finally, the encyclopaedic labors of Varro, ranging from history, 
law and antiquities to poetry and grammar, embodied in various 
works much of the material amassed by previous scholars. 

The work of Verrius Flaccus is, so far as I know, the first attempt 
in the history of Latin literature at compiling an encyclopaedia of 
scholarship in the form of a dictionary alphabetically arranged. 
But long before his time it would appear that smaller works of the 
same kind had been attempted in the shape of glossaries to poets 
and legal documents. References to such works are to be found 
in the De Lingua Latina of Varro. In discussing the word ¢esca, 
Varro (Ling. Lat. VII, 10) quotes the opinion of persons guz 
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gZlossas scripserunt: and in the same book (107) on the word fer- 
stbus he says sub hoc glossema callide subscribunt. It should be 
observed that in the seventh book of the De Lingua Latina, where 
Varro is discussing poetical words, there are in some passages distinct 
traces of an alphabetical arrangement. From § 9-12, for example, 
we have ¢emplum tesca tueri: from § 43-51 ancile catus cobium 
cortina duellum lugula supremum tempestas : from § 88-92 alcyon 
comiter capio cicurare ferme: from § 98-101 cerno frequens 
Jossari mussare. This fact seems to point to the conclusion that 
Varro was drawing upon glossaries alphabetically arranged, written 
either to single poets or to several in combination. But we have 
further indications of the existence of such works. Verrius Flaccus 
(Festus 181 M.) quotes a /iber glossematorum by Ateius Philologus, 
a celebrated scholar of the Ciceronian age, and elsewhere mentions 
glossarum libri. Santra, a scholar of the same period as Ateius, 
wrote an important etymological treatise De verborum antiquitate, 
which it is natural to suppose must have been of a lexicographical 
character. About the same time Aelius Gallus compiled a great 
work, De significatione verborum quae ad ius civile p:rtinent. 
And there may, indeed there must, have been many compendia or 
handbooks of interpretation or etymology in circulation for the 
purposes of ordinary education and reading. Festus, 210, has made 
mention of commentarii quidam. Glossae antiguitatum, glossae 
veterum, are also mentioned by Julius Cominianus, a grammarian 
of the fourth century (Charisius 229, 242, Keil). 

Even in the ruins in which it lies, it is easy to see how large must 
have been the proportions of Verrius Flaccus’ work. Festus speaks 
of reducing a great number of books toa few. This means, not 
that Verrius’ work was not arranged alphabetically, but that each 
letter was divided into books, which Festus reduced until no more 
than one book was left for each letter. This agrees with Festus’ 
own quotation (326) from Verrius’ 7th book of words beginning 
with the letter P. Whatever the number of books under each 
letter, Festus reduced them in every case to one, in which it is now 
barely possible to trace the lines of any division at all. 

Some idea of the original extent of the work of Verrius Flaccus, 
and of what it has suffered at the hands of Festus and Paulus, may 
be gathered from the quotations of Gellius. In V 18 of his Noctes 
Atticae, Gellius quotes a remark of Verrius on the difference 
between annales and historia which is not in Festus at all; in V 
17 we have a citation from a very full account of the phrase dies 
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atri or nefasti, originally given in Verrius’ fourth book; and in 
XVI 14 an account of the etymology of /festino, which must have 
belonged to the note preserved by Festus 234, but which has dis- 
appeared from the epitome. In the same way Gellius XVIII 7, 5, 
quotes a /éber of Verrius Flaccus (did this belong to the De Ver. 
borum Significatu ?) in which the meanings of senatus civitas tribus 
and decuria are discussed at length, but of which Festus has pre- 
served no trace. Even the fuller notes of Festus himself sometimes 
preserve a surprising number of examples, which give a tantalizing 
idea of the fullness of learning which we have lost. 

Turning now to the works of Festus and Paulus, let us ask what 
they tell us of the scope and intention of their original. As I said 
above, the title of Verrius’ work De Verborum Significatu might 
lead us to expect that its purpose was simply lexicographical in the 
narrower sense of the word. But this is not the case. There is a 
great number of articles which would now be relegated to a 
dictionary of history or mythology; others would be regarded as 
belonging to a dictionary of antiquities. Such are under the letter 
A the notes on Ambrones, Ausonia, Ameria, Anxur, Ariminum ; 
under B those on Beneventum and Pruttates; under C those on 
Collatia, Capua, Caecilius, Calpurnius; under M those on Ms- 
enum, Messapia, municipium, Mamilius, Mamertini; under R 
that on Roma, under S that on Saturnia; and many other 
instances of the same kind might be added. 

Again, there was a great deal of discussion on points of grammar 
and orthography. Such are the remarks on the gender of words, 
as under 4A on armentum,; under C on contio, contagio, clunes ; 
under D on demus and demum,; under F on frons,; under 7 on 
parens and crux (p. 151); p. 198 on obsidio and obsidium ; p. 250 
on amnis; p. 286 on agnus,; p. 313 on stirps. Verrius noticed 
also such points of form as the declension of nouns, comparison of 
adjectives, and conjugatién of verbs. Instances of this are his 
remarks (p. 4) on the defective amédest; p. 27 on aliae and alius ; 
p. 81 on exercitior and exercitissimus, exfuti and effusi; p.g2 on 
falsius and falsior; p. 103 on im = eum; p. 107 on incensit for 
incenderit, incepsit for inceperit; p. 154-5 on magnificior and 
munificior for magnificentior and munificentior ; p. 163 on neminis 
from nemo; p. 181 on ocius and ocissime; p. 247 on pecuum from 
pecus; p. 286 on repulsior, ratissima. There is also evidence to 
show that he must have given a great deal of attention to points of 
orthography. On p. 15, for instance, we find a notice of the spelling 
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amecus for amicus; on p. 62 of consiptum for conseptum ; on p. 72 
of distisum and pertisum for distaesum and pertaesum ; on p. 99 of 
the writing Ae/uo. According to Charisius, Verriu$ Flaccus asserted 
that camara should be spelt with an a, not with an e; that alica 
had no £,: that manudbiac should be written manzdiae ; that nomen- 
clator should be spelt without a w (Charis. 58, 96, 97, 106 Keil). 
Charisius has also preserved observations of Verrius on the gen. 
pl. of Panis, the gender of clunes, the forms /acte, labra, labia, and 
the acc. pl. ambo for ambos (141, 101, 102, 103, 119). Notwith- 
standing the frequency of these grammatical remarks (and more 
might be added to the list), the work of Verrius was in the main a 
Latin lexicon; the first, 1 suppose, that was ever written. The 
chief authorities from which illustrations were drawn are, so far as 
can be learned from our abridgments, the following: the Carmina 
Saliorum, the laws of the twelve ‘tables, the /ibvz pontificum and 
the carmina of Marcius; the poets Livius Andronicus, Naevius, 
Ennius, Plautus, Caecilius, Pacuvius, Accius, Afranius, Terence, 
‘ Lucilius, Atta, Titinius, Hostius, Turpilius, Novius, Pomponius, 
Lucretius, Catullus, Varro, Vergil and Ovid; the historians Cato, 
Sisenna, and Sallust; the orators and rhetoricians Cato, Scipio 
Africanus, Annius Luscus, Gaius Gracchus, Laelius, Scipio Aemi- 
lianus, Sulpicius Rufus, Cornificius, Cicero and Calidius; the 
scholars and antiquarians Fabius Pictor, Cincius, Aelius Stilo, 
Aurelius Opilius, Varro, Ateius Philologus, Ateius Capito, Antistius 
Labeo, Aelius Gallus, Veranius, and Valgius Rufus. : 

Among these authors the most frequently quoted are, I think, 
Accius, Afranius, Caecilius, Cato, Ennius, Lucilius, Naevius, Pacu- 
vius, Plautus, and Varro. 

The list ranges from the earliest monuments of Latin literature 
to the Augustan age; the citation latest in date being from Ovid, 
from whom our abridgments have preserved only one instance. 

Let us now enquire how far the work of Verrius was original, 
and to what extent he drew upon previous authorities. 

As Verrius wrote a book upon Cato, and also one upon ortho- 
graphy, it is reasonable to suppose that his numerous quotations 
from Cato and the remarks on orthography of which I have given 
examples, are the result of his own researches. Miiller thinks that 
the notes upon Cato were taken by Festus from the treatise of 
Verrius De Obscuris Catonis, and inserted by him in his abridg- 
ment of the De Verborum Significatu. We have nothing here 
but conjecture to guide us; but it would seem more natural to 
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suppose that Verrius included his own notes on Cato in his greater 
work. Had Festus taken as much trouble as Miiller’s theory would 
imply, he would probably have informed his,readers of the fact. 
Verrius may have written his special treatises, such as the De 
Orthographia and the De Obscuris Catonis, while his great work 
was in progress or even before it was begun, and afterwards em- 
bodied their contents in it. 

So much, therefore, of Verrius’ work is probably original, or at 
least independent. I am disposed to think the same of the notes 
on Vergil. Nothing would be more natural than that Verrius 
should add instances from a recent poet, one of whose most pro- 
minent characteristics was a love of reviving old words. And I do 
not know that there is any evidence that any one before Verrius 
Flaccus wrote glossaries or a glossary to Vergil. It would be 
interesting to know what were the sources of his notes on Catullus, 
Lucretius and Cicero; whether they were his own, or drawn from 
commentators or index-makers now forgotten. It is certainly 
strange that Festus and Paulus have not preserved a single note 
from Varro’s Saturae. This, however, I am disposed to think, is 
an accident. For some of the lexicographical notes in Nonius, 
which can, as I hope to show in my second essay, be proved to 
come from Verrius Flaccus, are illustrated from the Saturae, and I 
infer therefore that Verrius had many instances from them collected 
either by himself or by others. 

With regard to the older poets, Livius Andronicus, Naevius, 
Plautus, Ennius, Caecilius, Afranius, Terence and Lucilius, we may 
be morally certain that Verrius, whether he had made an inde- 
pendent study of these writers or not, drew largely upon the works 
of the commentators and glossographers who had illustrated them. 
Besides the glossematum scriptores whom he cites in the note on 
the word zaucum (Festus, 166), he several times mentions Aurelius 
Opilius, the commentator.on Plautus. The note on examussim 
(Festus, 80) can be shown by a comparison of a passage in Charisjus 
(p. 198 Keil) to have been taken from Sisenna’s Plautine commen- 
taries. Numerous quotations from Lucilius are preserved by the 
epitomators. These may have been collected by Verrius himself, 
but we should remember that we know of three scholars who had 
worked at Lucilius before him, Laelius Archelaus, Vettius Philo- 
comus and Curtius Nicia. We have the evidence of Verrius him- 
self that he drew largely upon the works of Aelius Stilo, the master 
of Varro, from whom (Festus, 210) he quotes a comment on the 
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carmen saliare, another (p. 290) on the twelve tables, and others 
(pp. 359 and 372) on the comedians and on Plautus, and to whom 
he often refers on questions of etymology and interpretation. On 
similar questions we often find him citing the work of Santra de 
antiquitate verborum. Ateius Philologus is used in the same way ; 
on one occasion (Festus, 181, s.v. ocrem) his liber glossematorum 
being specially referred to. He received assistance also from his 
contemporaries the poet-scholar Valgius Rufus, Ateius Capito and 
Sinnius Capito. As Festus does not name any definite works by 
Sinnius Capito, we may perhaps conjecture that his contributions 
were paid in the way of personal intercourse or correspondence. 
On matters of law it is common for Verrius to cite Antistius Labeo, 
the work of Aelius Gallus de significatione verborum quae ad tus 
civile pertinent, and the legal commentaries of the augur Messala. 
Antistius Labeo, Ateius Capito and Veranius are also referred to 
on questions of religious usage. Points of historical antiquity are 
often illustrated from the writings of the antiquarian Cincius. The 
numerous notes on the names and early history of Italian cities I 
should suppose to be derived from the Orvigines of Cato; and it is 
also possible that Verrius obtained some assistance on these points 
from his contemporary Iulius Hyginus, who, in his book De urbibus 
Htalicis, had treated the same subject. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Verrius drew largely upon the 
stores of historical and antiquarian information collected by Varro. 
But he quotes Varro more as an antiquarian than as a scholar. 
That the Antiguitates and the books Rerum Humanarum were 
used may be perceived even from the abridgment of Festus; but 
from the De Lingua Latina there are hardly any quotations. Too 
much stress should not be laid on this fact alone, considering the 
fragmentary character of the compendia by Festus and Paulus. 
Miiller, indeed, goes so far as to assert that Verrius had not even 
read the De Lingua Latina. We are, perhaps, hardly warranted 
in drawing so extreme a conclusion; but a detailed comparison of 
the De Lingua Latina and of Festus, where the two works treat 
of the same words, puts it beyond dispute that Verrius Flaccus, 
though using the same authorities as Varro, was quite independent 
of him in his treatment of questions connected with the interpreta- 
tion of words. I have examined a great number of passages in 
Varro and Festus which bear upon this point, and have found that 
in many cases their notes are independent, and in many more not 
only that they are independent, but that Verrius must have added 
matter and quotations which are not in Varro. 
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A remarkable difference between Varro and Verrius is to be 
observed in the matter of etymology. To judge from the epitome 
of Paulus, it would certainly seem as though Verrius had a predi- 
lection for deriving Latin words from Greek. It would be rash, 
perhaps, to infer that such was really the fact; for it may be merely 
that Verrius was careful to mention a Graecizing etymology when- 
ever such a one had been proposed by any respectable authority. 
Be this, however, as it may, there can be no doubt that Verrius is 
much more partial to the Graecizing process than Varro. There 
seem to have been two main schools of etymology among the 
Romans, one of which preferred explaining Latin words by a Latin 
origin, while the other was fond of referring them, where possible, 
to a Greek source. Varro, if we may judge by the De Lingua 
Latina, belonged decidedly to the former class. Thus we find that 
in discussing the word amis Verrius connects the Latin preposition 
am with the Greek ay¢¢, which Varro does not; and the like is the 
case with the words angulus, agnus, annus and orator. Who were 
the representatives of the Graecizing school of etymology before 
Verrius Flaccus it is not easy to ascertain with certainty. The 
notes in Festus on dativus (p. 68), on nuptiae (p. 170), and on 
spinturnix (p. 333), show that Santra was not averse to the 
Graecizing method, and Aelius Stilo (p. 174 sz dectio certa) is said 
to have compared zovalis with vetds, and (p. 206) to have derived 
petaurista from tov aépa In other cases, however, 
the etymologies cited from Aelius Stilo show no trace of this tend- 
ency. The name which survives as most definitely representing 
the Graecizing school is that of Hypsicrates, “cuius libri sane 
nobiles sunt super his quae a Graecis accepta sunt” (Gellius XVI 
12,6). This Hypsicrates is quoted by Varro, De Lingua Latina 
V 88, and also by Verrius Flaccus (Paulus s. v. aurum). There is 
another scholar mentioned by Gellius as pushing the Graecizing 
method to an extreme, even to the extreme of deriving fenerator 
from gatvecdat. This was Cloatius Verus (Gellius XVI 12), the 
author of a treatise in several books bearing the title verborum a 
Graecis tractorum. ‘Teuffel conjectures that Cloatius Verus lived 
in the time of the Antonines (Gesch. der Rim. Lit. § 338,5). There 
seems to be no ground for this supposition beyond the fact that he 
is quoted by Gellius, and I think it is therefore worth while to ask 
the question whether Cloatius Verus is not the same as the Cloatius 
quoted several times by Verrius Flaccus on matters relating to 
sacrifices. . One of Cloatius’ etymologies, that which connected the 
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words a/ucinatio and e/ucus, and both with the Greek adveev (Gellius 
l. c.) is still to be found in Paulus; p. 24 “alucinatio erratio”’; p. 
75 “elucum significat languidum et semisomnum, vel ut alii volunt 
alucinatorem et nugarum amatorem, sive halonem.” But it is no 
doubt rash to hazard a conjecture on so uncertain a matter. 

I now come to a point the full consideration of which will, I think, 
be found to throw a great deal of light on the manner in which 
the work of Verrius Flaccus, and indeed a large part of similar 
work in antiquity, was composed. 

Miiller, in the preface to his edition, has observed four points in 
the arrangement of the books as we have them in their abridged 
form. (1) Each book may be divided into two parts, in the first 
of which regard is paid not only to the first letter of each word, but 
also to the second, and sometimes to the third. (2) The same 
word is often interpreted twice over, the writer sometimes giving 
different explanations in the different places. A word so repeated 
may occur in the first and the second part of each book, but never 
occurs twice in the first part. (3) In the second part of every 
letter we find a series of glosses illustrated from Cato, some from 
Plautus, and some remarks on religious law arranged together. 
(4) At the beginning of some letters we find words of religious 
signification placed apparently by way of good omen, as Augustus 
at the beginning of A, Lucetium Jovem at the beginning of Z, 
magnos ludos; Meltom, and Matrem Matutam at the beginning of 
M, naenia at the beginning of V. This arrangement is not always 
preserved in our epitome, a fact which Miiller puts down to the 
havoc made by Festus with the original work. 

Miiller also notices that the quotations from the contemporaries 
of Verrius Flaccus, Veranius and Antistius Labeo, are to be found 
at the end of the letters in which they occur, 4% O, Pand ‘Rk. And 
he infers from this that these citations, like those from Cato, were 
inserted by Festus from other works of Verrius Flaccus. 

The facts elicited by Miiller are undeniable, but they are not all. 
There is another fact which has apparently escaped his notice, and 
which goes far, in my opinion, toward justifying us in raising the 
question whether he has hit on the true explanation of the arrange- 
ment of the articles in Festus. 

There are some traces even in the epitome of Paulus, and many 
more in the larger work of Festus, that Verrius arranged his 
instances under each letter iz successive series, each of which 
contained glosses headed by citations from the same author. Miller 
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noticed that many of the letters in Festus and Paulus are concluded 
by a series of examples from Plautus and Cato. But I wish to point 
out that not only in the second part and at the end of the letters, 
but in the first part and throughout them, there are distinct traces 
not only of Cato and Plautus, but of many other authors, having 
been used in the same way. At the risk of being tedious I must 
go into the details of a phenomenon which has so important a 
bearing on the problem before us. Taking the letter 4, I have 
observed that on p. 4 Ennius is quoted twice, on p. 11 Livius 
Andronicus twice, on p. 27-28 Plautus twice, on p. 29 Naevius 
twice. Under the letter A on p. 35-36 there are six quotations 
from Plautus. Under C on p. 45 there are two quotations from 
Plautus, on p. 59 two from Ennius and four from Cato, on p. 60-63 
twenty-four from Plautus, and on p. 62 two from Ennius. Under 
F on p. 92 there are three quotations from Cato. Under G on 
p- 96-97 there are two from Plautus. Under / on p. 108 there 
are two from Pacuvius, p. 109-110 two from Plautus, and p. 113 
two from Plautus. Under JZ p. 123, there are two from Ennius, 
p. 125-7-8 three from Plautus, p. 138-141 two from Aelius Stilo, 
p. 144 three from Ennius, p. 152 three from Cato, p. 153 two from 
Ennius, p. 154 six from Cato, p. 157 several from books of augural 
discipline. Under M, p. 161-2, Plautus is quoted four times, Livius 
Andronicus twice and Cato thrice, p. 165-66 Plautus six times and 
Ennius thrice, on p. 169 Plautus four times and Cato thrice, on p. 
170 Plautus twice and Afranius twice, on p. 174 Livius Andronicus 
twice and Accius twice, on p. 177 Caecilius and Ennius each twice 
and Cato twice. Under O on p. 178 Ennius is cited twice, p. 181 
Plautus twice, on p. 152-5 Cato thrice, p. 198-201 Ennius four 
times, on p. 201 C. Gracchus twice and Cato thrice. Under P, p. 
205, we have two avowed and probably more unavowed citations 
from the Carmen Saliare, on p. 206-209 two from Lucilius, on p. 
211-13 three from Lucilius, p. 215-217 five from Plautus, p. 217 
two from Naevius and as many from Pacuvius, on p. 229 three from 
Caecilius, three from Plautus and two from Pacuvius, on p. 233-4 
several, from books of law and antiquities, on p. 234-7 six from 
Cato, on p. 238 two from Ateius Capito, on p. 241-2 three from 
Ennius, p. 242 thirteen from Cato, p. 245 several from books of 
augury and law, p. 249 two from Ennius, 249-253 several from 
Antistius Labeo, p. 253 two from Cato and others from books on 
augury, and p. 254 is taken up with notes on antiquities. Under 
Q, p. 257, there are two citations from Ennius, p. 258-9 two from 
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Ennius and as many from Plautus. Under 2, p. 270-273, we have 
four from Lucilius, p. 273 two from Plautus, p. 270-274 three from 
Pacuvius, p. 274 two from Plautus, p. 277 three from Plautus, two 
from Lucilius and as many from Afranius, p. 277-8 three from 
Ennius and several from books of antiquities, p. 278-81 four from 
Pacuvius, p. 281 two from Accius, p. 281-2 five from Cato, p. 282 
two from Plautus, p. 285-6 four from Ennius, p. 286 five from Cato, 
p. 289-90 several from books of religious antiquities. Under 5S, p. 
291-3, we have several quotations from books of antiquities, on p. 
294 Lucilius is quoted twice, p. 294-8 Plautus four times, p. 298 
Ennius four times, p. 298-301 Lucilius twice, p. 301 Ennius twice, 
p. 301-2 Plautus four times, p. 302-305 Plautus five times and’ 
Ennius thrice, p. 306 Plautus four times, p. 309 books of antiquities, 
on p. 310 Lucilius and Plautus each twice, p. 313-14 Ennius three 
times, p. 314-17 books of antiquities, p. 317 Caecilius twice, p. 
317-18 books of augural discipline, p. 318 Cato twice, p. 321-2 
Naevius and the twelve tables each twice, p. 329-30 Ennius six 
times, Plautus thrice and Pacuvius twice, p. 333 Ennius twice and 
Plautus twice, p. 334 Afranius twice, p. 336 9 Ennius thrice, p. 339 
Caecilius twice, p. 343-4 books of antiquities, p. 343 Ennius and 
Pacuvius each twice, p. 344 Cato eight times, p. 348-51 Antistius 
Labeo seven times, p. 351 Ateius Capito twice. Under 7, p. 351, 
Varro is cited twice, p. 351-2 Ennius four times, p. 352 Pacuvius 
twice, p. 355 Plautus twice, Afranius twice and Caecilius twice, p. 
355-6 Pacuvius three times, p. 356 Ennius three times, p. 359-63 
Ennius four times, p. 366 Plautus twice. Under V, p. 368-9, we 
have three quotations from Plautus, p. 369 two from Cato and two 
from Ennius, p. 372 two from Plautus and as many from Pacuvius, 
p- 375-6 four from Ennius, p. 378-9 six from Cato. It should also 
be observed that the citations from the poets usually come together, 
and the same is true of those from the orators and the books of 
historical or religious antiquities. 

Miiller has shown that in several cases where a quotation from 
Plautus or Cato does not appear in the epitome of Paulus or Festus, 
the word annotated occurs in the works of those writers, and that 
we may therefore reasonably infer that if it occurs in a series of 
words which are undoubtedly from Plautus or Cato, it was probably 
illustrated, in the original work of Verrius Flaccus, from the works 
of one or the other. Thus Miiller has added the name of Plautus 
to three glosses now unnamed, in Paulus p. 35-36, and nine to the 
list of fifteen p. 60-63. A similar process should be applied, so far 
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as possible, to the citations from other authors, before this part of our 
subject can be pronounced exhausted. 

Arguing on the facts before him, Miiller concluded that Verrius 
jotted down his notes and extracts on separate sheets, in no definite 
order, and thus gave them to his scribes to arrange and copy. The 
inference seems to me rather to be this: that Verrius took one 
author at a time, or commentaries on him, and arranged the notes 
which he made or extracted in alphabetical order, and that the 
whole of each letter is an aggregate of such separate series of 
authors. No doubt Varro pursued the same method in the seventh 
book of the De Lingua Latina, only on a much smaller scale. 
For in this book, which is devoted exclusively to the consideration 
of words used by the poets, we find a decided tendency to place 
together quotations from the same author. In § 6, 7, 8,9 there 
are two from Ennius, and so in § 12-13; in § 14-15 there are 
two from Accius, in § 19, 20, 21 three from Ennius, in § 22, 23 
two from Pacuvius, in § 32-33 two from Ennius, in § 35, 36, 37 
three from Ennius, in § 41-46 four from Ennius, in § 48, 49 two 
from the same author, in § 54-58 five from Plautus, in § 61-64 
four from Plautus, in § 66-70 five from Plautus, in § 77--79 three 
from Plautus, in § 87-88 two from Pacuvius, in § 95-96 two from 
Matius, in § 98-99 two from Plautus, in § 100-101 two from Ennius, 
in § 103-106 four from Plautus and two from Ennius, in § 108 twelve 
from Naevius. 

It has been said before that each letter in the work of Verrius 
was originally divided into several /bri or books. I hardly know 
whether it is possible to trace any sign of this division in the frag- 
mentary work which we now possess. It is, however, worth 
noticing that in several lettérs there is more than one series of 
quotations from the same author; thus under VV we have a first 
Plautine series p. 161-2, and a second p. 165, and on p. 162 a first 
Catonian series, and a secohd p. 169. So under O there are two 
series from Ennius, the first p. 187, the second p. 198, and the 
same phenomenon recurs elsewhere. May we infer that in these 
cases Verrius was making extracts from different glossaries, in each 
of which he found series of quotations from the same authors? 
And is there any connection between these different series and the 
separate /ibvz into which the letters were divided? There are 
numerous instances in Paulus and Festus of a word being com- 
mented on twice. This phenomenon is easily explained by the 
facts to which I have already endeavored to call attention. The 
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double glosses owe their existence to the accident that Verrius 
found a word first in one and then in another author; thus azzd/us 
dos is mentioned in a Plautine series p. 221, and in another p. 229. 

The method of arrangement according to authors meets us again 
in the works of the philological writers of the second and third 
centuries A. D., Aulus Gellius, Julius Romanus and Nonius; and I 
‘ hope also to be able to show that there are traces of it in some of 
the Vergilian criticisms of Macrobius. This fact must be taken into 
consideration in investigating the authorities used by these writers, 
and may sometimes be found of importance in determining their 
relation to Verrius Flaccus. 

But before attempting to trace the fortunes of Verrius’ work in 
the first five centuries A. D., it will be well to say a word or two on 
its position in Roman literature, and on its value for the purposes 
of Latin scholarship in our own day. 

In the De Verborum Significatu the first systematic attempt was 
made in the history of Roman literature to form an alphabetical 
encyclopaedia of interpretation, grammar and antiquities. Previous 
scholars had amassed an enormous amount of information upon 
separate subjects, but in a form that was neither attractive nor always 
easily accessible to the literary world. Varro, the greatest of Roman 
scholars and antiquarians, wrote in a style and adopted an arrange- 
ment which made reference to his work exceedingly difficult. The 
advantages of an alphabetical arrangement in the case of a work of 
general reference, such as that of Verrius Flaccus was intended to 
be, need not be pointed out. 

But, as we have seen, Verrius did not strictly observe an alpha- 
betical order beyond the first letters of the words. His book still 
bore traces of its origin from separate commentaries, treatises and 
monographs. Under every letter there are the clearest indications, 
where the hand of the epitomator has left anything but the barest 
skeleton, that the same authors were cited in single series: It would 
appear further that each letter included more than one series from 
the same author, and was divided, in some manner which we cannot 
now ascertain, into separate or sections. Thus the De Verborum 
Significatu, though in its general character an encyclopaedia, did 
not altogether lose the interest attaching to a literary production. 

When we examine the relation of Verrius’ work to that of the 
scholars into the fruits of whose labor he entered, we find that he 
is by no means to be set down as a mere compiler. There can 
hardly be a doubt that the notes upon Cato were the result of his 
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own studies, and this was probably the case also with his notes on 
Vergil, and perhaps with those on Cicero, Lucretius and Catullus. 
That he had views of his own on points of grammar and etymology 
is proved by the statements of later writers, who mention his name 
with respect as that of an independent authority. And it would 
thus be unjust, taking all things into consideration, to deny him 
a place among the best writers of the great literary epoch to which 
he belonged. 

And, as far as we know, his work was never superseded or dis- 
placed except by abridgments of itself. This fact is due partly to 
its real merits and its wide compass, partly to the course of literary 
history. The work of Verrius belongs to a time when the science 
and art of grammar were as yet not quite definitely separated from 
the cognate branches of literature. There must have been many 
notes of Verrius Flaccus, if we may trust his epitomators, which in a 
later age would have been relegated from a dictionary to a grammar. 
In the hands of the scholars of the first century, such as Remmius 
Palaemon and Valerius Probus, grammar was developed into a 
separate art, and no subsequent attempt was made, on a scale 
worthy of the enterprise, to reémbody the results of grammatical 
study in a comprehensive lexicon. 

In its relation to modern philology, the work of Verrius may be 
considered from two points of view, as a quarry of information for 
the student of Latin, and as offering several unsolved problems for 
constructive criticism. Asa quarry of information it cannot be said 
even yet to be exhausted. The difficulties of Latin etymology are 
immensely increased by the fact that many important Latin words 
seem to have attained to their ordinary usage quite independently 
of their possible cognates in the kindred Indo-germanic languages, 
For most of the important occasions of life the Italians developed a 
vocabulary of their own long after their separation from their 
brethren of India, Greece, and the North 4nd West of Europe. It 
is therefore often merely a barren toil to set Latin words side by 
side with their supposed cognates, unless we also take care strictly 
to interrogate the Latin language itself as to the sense in which the 
Italians generally accepted and employed them. Yet how little do 
we really know of this general acceptance and usage! How can 
we estimate adequately the loss which Latin letters have sustained 
in the destruction (to take a single instance) of most of the works 
of Varro! All the more need in an age like ours, in which the 
spirit of research is happily alive, to cling to such relics as we still 
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possess of Italian antiquity. For the student of this subject Verrius 
Flaccus is still a great authority, and the words even of Paulus must 
often be conned and conned again before the mind of the etymo- 
logist or antiquarian can be made up. 

This being so, it is clear how important a problem it is for the 
critic to constitute what remains of the text of Verrius Flaccus on a 
sound basis. Something remains to be done even with the epitomes 
of Paulus and Festus. But there is a more difficult and delicate 
problem, the partial solution of which is not, I think, beyond the 
reach of modern scholarship. This is to determine to what extent 
the glosses in Paulus and Festus can be supplemented by the remains 
of the original work of Verrius which may be found in later writers, 
who drew, not upon the abridgment of Festus, but upon other 
excerpts or abridgments, or upon the De Verborum. Significatu 
itself. In a second paper I hope to be able to point out generally 
the line which such an investigation should follow, and in particular 
to notice some of the quotations from Verrius which are to be 
found in Quintilian, Pliny, Suetonius, Gellius, Nonius, Macrobius 
and Placidus. 


HENRY NETTLESHIP. 


Il—THE HISTORY OF CO/JNCIJDE AND COJ/N- 
CIDENCE. 


Little has been accomplished thus far by students of English in 
tracing the evolutions of individual words and special forms. The 
application of Comparative Philology has tended to elucidate the 
etymology of English; but the critical investigation of single words, 
the date and the mode of their introduction into our tongue, the rise 
and the decadence of special formations, have received little con- 
sideration from students of English, compared with the minute and 
patient study bestowed upon the accidence and the syntax of the 
ancient languages. 

The words coincide and coincidence seem to have an historical 
development worthy of diligent investigation, and one presenting 
several points of interest to students of linguistic science, as well as 
special students of the English tongue. Their introduction into 
modern cultivated speeches is, in the first instance, probably to be 
attributed to the influence of Medieval Latin, more than to the 
action of mathematical nomenclature upon literature and upon 
current speech. From the language of philosophy they seem 
to have passed into the vocabulary of scholarly English writers 
during the first half of the XVII century; and at a time almost 
coincident with this, that is during the great revival of mathematical 
study in England, they were probably appropriated by writers 
upon this science to express a geometrical conception, which 
before this period seems to have been represented by the Latin 
words congruere and congruens. The terms appear to have found 
their way into English through two separate channels, philosophy 
and science, although there is strong reason for supposing that their 
first introduction was under the auspices of philosophy, they having 
been translated from Bacon’s Latin, or from the Latin of some 
other philosophical writer ; and that having effected an entrance in 
this way, their growth and development were stimulated by the 
action of mathematical nomenclature upon the literary dialect. 
The mere fact that coincident is familiarly used by Jeremy Taylor in 
1642, the year in which. Newton was born and when Barrow was 
but twelve years of age, lends a strong coloring to this supposition. 
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I have taken considerable pains to ascertain if the terms coincide 
and coincident are employed by the oldest reputable writers upon 
the science of geometry. In the first place I consulted the Latin 
translation of two or three books of Euclid, executed by Boethius, 
“the last of the Romans,” about 500 A. D. I find, after a careful 
perusal, no instance of either word, though the term zncidens 
(Propositions A and B) occurs, and may perhaps be considered a 
presage of coimcidens. Then I read through the Latin text of 
Euclid (the edition that I used followed the text of Commandine 
and was dated Oxford, 1715). The word does not occur in its 
verbal, noun, or adjective form, but congruere and congruens 
are employed in places where the English translators use coincide 
and coinciding. If any one desires to test the accuracy of this 
statement, let him compare the IV Proposition, rst Book of the 
Latin text of Euclid, with the same proposition as rendered into 
English, and he can ascertain its correctness for himself. In addi- 
tion to the translation of Euclid by Boethius, and the complete 
translation, I also consulted a Latin commentary upon the works 
of Archimedes, executed in the early centuries, but discovered no 
trace of the word in any of its forms. The absence of the terms 
from the Latin translations of Euclid, most of which were executed 
long after the words had become recognized forms in Medieval 
Latin, induced me to suspect that the philosophic, and not the 
mathematical sense, was the first in point of time, and that the 
terms having been coined by some Medieval Latinist, had been 
appropriated by geometricians to represent a well known geomet- 
rical conception. That technical terms, as well as other words, 
have their vicissitudes, and that they do not always remain the 
exclusive property of a special science, but pass with facility from 
one into another, is clearly pointed out by Robert Boyle in his 
comments upon the use of scholium, and illustrated by Henry 
More’s employment of the same word. The earliest instance of 
the use of coincide and coincidence, 7..e. in their Latin form, that 
thus far I have been able to discover is found in the philosophical 
writings of Roger Bacon, whose marvellous command of Medieval 
Latin, and whose rich and strangely modern vocabulary, should 
commend his works to the diligent’ perusal of the student of lan- 
guage as well as science. I purpose to give in chronological order 
an outline of the origin and development of coincide and coin- 
cidence, tracing their transition from the Latin of science and 
philosophy into the scholarly prose of English during the middle 
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of the XVII century, and their introduction into the vocabulary 
of mathematical science about the sames time; and then to 
follow their fortunes through the XVII and XVIII centuries, 
down to the coincident death of Adams and Jefferson on the 4th 
of July, 1826, an event which exercised a marked influence in 
extending the current usage of the words, drawing them out of 
their still scholarly seclusion and rendering them familiar house- 
hold terms in American English. I have given the dates of the 
compositions in which the words occur, so far as I have been able 
to ascertain or fix them, from the earliest examples I have dis- 
covered down to the latest stage of their development, in 1826. 

Roger Bacon, Opus -Tertium, page 78, 1268-9: “Sed in nulla 
natura coincidunt agens et materia sicut partes ejus, ut ipsemet 
docet, secundo Physicorum. Nam ibi dicit quod materia non 
coincidit cum efficiente in eodem secundum numerum, nec secundum 
speciem, sed forma bene coincidit cum efficiente in eodem secundum 
speciem.”’ 

Opus Majus, page 423, 1268-9: “ Quum igitur auctores varii, 
ut Alhacen, libro de aspectibus, et alii perspectivi, et etiam naturales, 
ut Seneca et alii in libris naturalibus, volunt species distingui in 
medio ; intelligendum est hoc modo, scilicet quod a rebus veniunt 
species per lineas principales distinctas usque ad locum mixtionis, 
et deinde ulterius tendunt per diversas vias et distinctas, loquendo 
de lineis principalibus, quamvis accidentales minus coincidant a 
loco mixtionis in partibus medii et oculi, et adhuc haec coincidentia 
reputatur distinctio, eo quod fortitudo principalis multiplicationis 
occultat aliam aut corrumpit penitus.” 

Opus Majus, page 303: ‘“‘ Haec coincidentia cum colore et figura 
et caeteris visibilibus.’” 

In Stephen’s Thesaurus of the Latin Tongue we find a distinct 
explanation of the medical use of coincidentia, although, somewhat 
strangely, there is no allusion to its philosophical significance. 
Stephen, in his Thesaurus, explains coincidentia as follows : ‘‘Affec- 
tus oculorum medicis est, ubi in meatum, qui a basi cerebri veniens, 
oculo videndi facultatem tribuit, humor adaperto -vel rupto vase 
incidit, obturat eum: unde cum dolore visus offenditur. Haec ex 
Isagoge Galen adscripta.” 

Upon referring to Dunglison’s Medical Dictionary I find the fol- 
lowing explanation: “Coincidence, used by some to translate 


‘Other examples of these words may be discovered in Roger Bacon, but 
those cited are sufficient to illustrate. 
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paremptosis, used by Galen to denote the occlusion of foramen 
opticum, by a humor“proceeding from the base of the brain, and 
occasioning blindness.” Stephen makes no allusion to any mathe- 
matical or philosophical use of the word. It is evident that both 
coincide and coincidence are employed by Roger Bacon with a 
moral rather than a mathematical significance. In Stephen’s 
Aristotle I have observed the use of the verb in several places: 
Liber II, chap. x11, page 165, Analytica Post.; Analytica Priora, 
pages 39 and 4o. 

The verb seems to have passed from Latin into French during 
the XIV century, and is found in the writings of Nicolas Oresme, 
one of the versatile, encyclopedic scholars of the middle age. 
Though not unacquainted with the works of Oresme at first hand, 
I have not been able to obtain access to that particular treatise in 
which the word coincider occurs, and I am consequently obliged 
to content myself with a quotation from Littré, in which he cites 
from Oresme the passage that I am prevented from verifying : 
“ Coincider et estre sembable en aucunes choses.” 

In the scientific writings of Sir Francis Bacon, embracing the 
interval from 1605, or about that period, until 1620 and 1623, the 
verbal form of the word occurs several times. Aphorisma et Con- 
silia, Vol. III, page 793: “ Quae intentiones in idem coincidunt.” 
De Augmentis Scientiarum, Liber VII, 723: “ Illud interim paulo 
attentius notandum est, Bonum Actionum Individuale a Bono 
Communionis prorsus differre, quaanquam nonnunquam ambo cozn- 
cidant.” De Fluxu et Refluxu Maris, Vol. III, page 52: “ Etenim 
spatium sexhorarium et diurni motus quadrans, quod spatium (ut 
diximus) in motu isto maris invenitur cum ea differentia quae cozn- 
cidat in mensuram motus lunae.” 

I have now traced the Latin use of the words, so far as I have 
been able to follow it, from the earliest instances that I have dis- 
covered, that is, those of Roger Bacon, in his great philosophical 
treatises, dating from the third quarter of the XIII century down 
to the first quarter of the XVII, when we find the verb form 
repeatedly employed by the Lord Chancellor Bacon, in laying the 
groundwork of that superb philosophy of which distinct intima- 
tions and forecasts are to be found in the Opus Majus and the Opus 
Tertium. It is during the first half of the XVII century that coin- 
cide and coincidence begin to find their way into English prose. 
Neither word is found in Shakespeare or Milton, nor is either form 
given injthe oldest regular English dictionary, that of Minsheu, 
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published in 1617, the year after Shakespeare’s death. Neither are 
the words found in Skinner’s Dictionary, published in 1671, nor in 
Junius’s Dictionary, published in 1743, though they had been 
employed by reptitable writers, in some of their forms, for at least 
a century before this last date, 1743. The first English dictionary 
which contains the words is probably that of Bailey, which gives 
coincidence or coincidentness, both in its technical and tropical 
sense ; also coincide and coincident with the same latitude of mean- 
ing.’ The words are a striking illustration of the fact that a term 
may be long accredited and sanctioned by reputable writers before 
it is recognized by lexicographers and ensconced in their diction- 
aries. It is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to fix with 
absolute precision the date at which a certain word is introduced 
into a language, or to ascertain the particular passage in which it — 
first occurs. It may be feasible, if the date is defined by some 
striking event, some notable coincidence, a scientific or literary con- 
troversy, a social or political revolution that suddenly rivets a 
word upon a language by superseding the ordinary processes of 
naturalization. Most verbal growths are not visible until after the 
accomplished result ; so shadowy and delicate are changes in sound, 


as well as sense, that they oft-times elude the most vigilant inquirer, 
until the tentative is succeeded by the established, and observation 
of processes gives way to analysis of results. So far as the particular 
words under discussion are concerned I am inclined to think that 
their first literary application in English, in any of their forms, is to 
be traced to the theological treatises of Jeremy Taylor.? This con- 
jecture is supported upon internal grounds, by the circumstance 


1In Scott’s Revision, 1755. I have not seen the earliest edition, 1721. 


2Since this article was written I have discovered another instance of the use 
of coincident, which is probably earlier than the first example cited from 
Jeremy Taylor (1642). In ‘‘ Tracts for the Times,” No. 78, page 433, I find a 
quotation from Thomas Jackson, one of the most eminent theologians of the 
Anglican Church in the XVII century — Jackson’s Works, Vol. III, page 888. 
Jackson died in 1640, and Taylor’s Episcopacy Asserted was published in 
1642. The use of coincident by Jackson occurs‘in one of his latest works, and 
the first example of it in Taylor is found in one of his earliest works, most 
probably his very earliest, so that the two instances are not separated by a 
great interval. I am unable to verify the quotation from Jackson, as I have not 
had access to his works, but there is no reason that I know of to doubt the 
accuracy of the Tractarians. The quotation is as follows: “ Whether these 
three members be different or subordinate, and ofttimes coincident, I leave to 
be scanned by logicians.” Vol. III, page 888. Episcopacy Asserted was 
probably written some time before 1642. 
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that few writers of the XVII century had a profounder acquaintance 
with Latin literature, scientific as well as theological, than Jeremy 
Taylor, and none, except Sir Thomas Browne, indulged himself with 
more luxuriant freedom in the use of latinized’terms. He who 
would understand the exuberant richness of XVII century Eng- 
lish should devote his days and nights to the volumes of Taylor. 

The earliest use of the word in English prose that I have thus 
far discovered, is found in Taylor’s “Episcopacy Asserted” (Tay- 
lor’s Works, Vol. V, page 72), published in 1642. “ That is coin- 
cident with the other power of jurisdiction which de facto, and at 
least by a human right, bishops had over presbyters.” 

Also page 88, Episcopacy Asserted: “It hath obtained in all 
antiquity that pastors and bishops are coincident.” 

The first example of coincidence that I have discovered in Eng- 
lish is found in one of Sir Matthew Hale’s Moral Essays, written 
probably between 1660 and 1670: I am unable to ascertain the 
precise date either from the essay itself or from Lord Campbell’s 
biography. Hale’s Works, Vol. I, page 353: “Although the paschal 
feast was not limited to any certain day of the week, yet the coznci- 
dence thereof to the seventh day of the week made an admirable 
harmony in the zzcidence of times. . . . Whereby there happened 
a coincidence of two great matters, namely, the day of the resurrec- 
tion and the day of the mission of the Holy Spirit. So the coin- 
cidence and communication of both these days gave testimony and 
attestation, each to other.”—Hale’s Essay on the Day of Pente- 
cost, Vol. I. The correlation between coincidence and incidence 
in the third passage cited is striking and suggestive, showing that 
the words retained a trace of their technical significance. 

I purpose to arrange in chronological order the instances that I 
have discovered of the use of these words, showing their gradual 
growth and naturalization in English, from the date of their prob- 
able introduction by Taylor and Hale, during the first fifty or sixty 
years of the XVII century, down to the death of Adams and 
Jefferson, July 4, 1826. These two extremes may be assumed as 
the ¢erminus a quo and the terminus ad quem of our investigation 
into the evolutions of these words in the English tongue. In some 
few instances I have been unable to fix with precision the date of 
the production in which they occur. This is notably true of Sir 
Matthew Hale’s Essay on the Day of Pentecost, which I have fixed, 
upon internal grounds, between 1660 and 1670. Hale died in 1676. 

Jeremy Taylor, Episcopacy Asserted, page 72, Vol. V, 1642: 


i 
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“ That is coincident with the power of judging which de facto, and 
at least by a human right, the bishops had over presbyters.” 

Episcopacy Asserted, page 88: ‘It hath obtained in all antiquity 
that pastors and bishops are coincident.” 1642. 

Sir Matthew Hale’s Essay on the Day of Pentecost, Vol. I, page 
353, 1660-70: “Although the paschal feast was not limited to any 
certain day of the week, yet the coincidence thereof to the seventh 
day of the week made an admirable harmony in the zucidence of 
times. .. . Whereby there happened a coincidence of two great 
matters, namely, the day of the resurrection and the day of the 
mission of the Holy Spirit. ... So the concidence and com- 
munication of both these days gave testimony and attestation, each 
to other.” 

Jeremy Taylor, Vol. V, page 620, Of the Divine Original, War- 
ranty, and Institution of the Holy Rite of Confirmation, 1664: “I 
shall not need to make use of the fancy of the Murcosians and Cala- 
barsians, who, turning all mysteries into numbers, reckoned the 
numeral letters of zteptorepd, and made them coincident to Alpha 
and Omega.” 

Robert Boyle’s Works, Vol. V, page 239, A Free Inquiry into 
the Received Notion of Nature, written in 1666, published in 1682: 
“Which effects luckily happen to be cotncident with the patient’s 
recovery, rather than to have been purposely and wisely produced 
in order to it.” Page 221, same: “It is but an adjunct or 
a concomitant: of the effects (however coincident with the suc- 
cessive parts of time, and in some way related to it), being 
indeed produced by other agents, that are their true and proper 
efficients.” 

Henry More, Appendix to the Antidote against Atheism, cap. 
iii, page 188. More died in 1687. This was prodadly written be- 
tween 1660 and 1670: “Which is a perfect contradiction, and 
against the definition of an angle, which is not the coincidence but 
the inclination of two lines.” Here the technical sense of coznci- 
dence is strictly preserved. 

Bentley’s Folly of Atheism, page 4, 1692: “All such wicked 
principles are coincident and all one in the issue with the rankest 
atheism.” 

Bishop Berkeley’s Works, Vol. IV, page 442, 1705: ‘‘ Compla- 
cency seems rather to determine, or precede, or coincide with and 
constitute the essence of volition, than uneasiness.” 


1See also Bentley’s Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris, Vol. II, p 5. 
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Nicholas’s Literary History, Vol. I, page 201, 1709: “‘ How unex- 
pectedly things coincide and codperate towards the main design.” 

Wollaston’s Religion of Nature, section 7, page 150, 1724: “His 
own happiness coincides with the general happiness, and more 
convenient wellbeing of the kingdom or commonwealth.” Section 
1, VIII, page 20: “ Moral good and evil are coincident with right 
and wrong.” Section 2, XIV, page 40: ‘Something which is 
consistent and coincident with this.” Section 3, XII, page 51: 
“This obedience or practice of reason coincides with the observa- 
tion of truth.” 

Bolingbroke’s Writings, page 415, Vol. V, probably written be- 
tween 1727-30: “ For this purpose a system has been invented by 
crowding profane into the extent of sacred chronology, and by 
making as many anecdotes of the former as can be made, seem to 
coincide with those of the latter.” 

Butler’s Analogy, page 293, 1736: ‘Evidences arising from 
various coincidences, which support and confirm each other.” Page 
220: “If the natural and revealed dispensation of things are both 
from God, if they coincide with each other, and together make up 
one scheme of Providence.” 

Bolingbroke’s Essay on Human Knowledge, Bolingbroke’s 
Works, Vol. V, page 271, probably between 1740 and 1750: “I 
should be glad to find how happily these doctrines coincide with 
that ancient opinion.” 

Dr. Jortin’s Tracts, Vol. II, page 526: “Many of these coin- 
cidences (between Shakespeare and the Greek tragedians) or allu- 
sions appeared; but Thirlsby dropped his design and I mine.” 
Probably between 1750-1760. 

George Washington’s Correspondence, 1774: “I heartily cozn- 
cide in the opinion.” 

Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric, page 49, 1776: “ Nothing 
can be more coincident than this with the principles which I have 
endeavored to establish.” Page 303: “ This, it may be thought, 
coincides with the pleonasm already discussed.” 

Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, Life of John Dryden, page 76, in 
Matthew Arnold’s Six Lives, 1777-80: “The Spanish Friar is a 
tragi-comedy, eminent for the happy coincidence and coalition of 
the two plots.” 

George Washington’s Reply to the Address of the American 
Senate, 1789, Washington’s Correspondence: ‘“‘ The coincidence of 
circumstances which led to this auspicious crisis.” 
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Jefferson’s Works, Vol. VII, 1816, page 9: “I have no motive 
to withhold my opinion, and the less from you, as it coincides with 
your own.” Vol. VII, 338, 1824: ‘Where sciences are to be 
arranged in accommodation to the schools of an university, they 
will be grouped to coincide with the kindred qualifications of pro- 
fessors in ordinary.” Vol. VII, 439, 1826: “It was the more satis- 
factory to me, as it coincided with the moderate views to which our 
endowments as yet confine us.” 

Daniel Webster, Oration upon the Death of Adams and Jefferson, 
1826, Vol. I, 114: “ The great objects of life were accomplished ; 
the drama was ready to be closed. It has closed; our patriots 
have fallen; but so fallen, at such age, with such coincidence, on 
such a day, that we cannot rationally lament that the end has come, 
which we knew could not be long deferred.” Page 116, Vol. I: 
“There were many points of similarity in the lives and fortunes of 
these great men. They belonged to the same profession, and both 
were learned and able lawyers. . . . Both were not only decided 
but early friends of independence. Where others doubted, they 
were resolved ; where others hesitated, they pressed forward. They 
were both members of the committee for preparing the draft of the 
Declaration of Independence; both have been public ministers 
abroad ; both Vice-Presidents and both Presidents of the United 
States. These coincidences are now singularly crowned and com- 
pleted. They have died together, and they died on the anniversary 
of liberty.” Page 118, Vol.I: “ While still indulging our thoughts 
on the coincidence of the death of this venerable man with the anni- 
versary of independence, we learn that Jefferson, too, has fallen, and 
that these aged patriots, these illustrious fellow-laborers, have left 
our world together.” 

The point that we have now attained may be regarded as marking 
the last stage in the development of these words. The coincident 
death of Adams and Jefferson, upon the semi-centennial of American 
independence, exerted a decided influence, as Marsh has pointed 
out (Lectures on the English Language, pages 272-273), in drawing 
these words out of their scholarly or literary use and in giving them 
a current circulation in popular speech. They are still employed 
in their technical sense, but their popular acceptation has constantly 
gained ground, and few words originally derived from the vocab- 
ulary of science or philosophy are more thoroughly engrafted into 
familiar English. Probably coined or constructed by the medieval 
Latinists, they passed from the vocabulary of philosophy into the 
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vocabulary of learned and scholarly authors during the first half of 
the XVII century, and were apparently introduced into the 
nomenclature of English mathematicians about the same period. 
The words occur in all their forms in the Latin mathematical treatises 
of Isaac Barrow, who died in 1677, and are frequently employed by 
Barrow’s illustrious contemporary and successor, Sir Isaac Newton. 
The verbal form is found in the Latin mathematical treatises of 
Hobbes, published in 1655, who also employs congruere, a clear 
reminiscence of the Euclidean nomenclature, Hobbes’ Works, Vol. 
I, page 254: “Per extensionem congruant et coincidant.” The 
words won their way steadily to a recognized place in English 
during the last half of the XVII century and the first half of the 
XVIII. They are rarely found during this period, except in 
the writings of the scholarly and elevated school of prose authors. 
The notable coincidence alluded to above impressed the noun 
form more firmly upon current American speech; the verb seems 
to have been further advanced in development, as may be inferred 
from its familiar occurrence in the ordinary correspondence of 
Washington and Jefferson. The words retain their technical, 
scholarly and popular use. Mathematicians employ them in 
undiminished vigor ; critical and exegetical writers speak of “ unde- 
signed coincidences” in Scripture, e. g. Prof. Blount ;* and quacks 
and charlatans herald the merits of their ingenious contrivances 
or their vile concoctions in the stately language of Roger Bacon 


and Jeremy Taylor. 
H. E, SHEPHERD. 


\Coincidence is a favorite term with writers upon circumstantial evidence. 
See an essay on this subject in the British Quarterly Review, April, 1580, in 
which the word is most generously employed. 


III.—THE ‘ABLAUT’ OF GREEK ROOTS WHICH 
SHOW VARIATION BETWEEN E AND 0. 


The researches of comparative philologists have for the past few 
years been directed very largely to a closer study of the vocalism 
of the Indo-European languages, and have had the effect of almost 
totally overthrowing the labors of the preceding period in the same 
direction. The final opinions on vocalism of Schleicher, as laid 
down in the third edition of his ‘Compendium’ p. 10 ff (1870, 
edited by Leskien and Joh. Schmidt), and of Curtius in the fifth 
edition of his ‘Grundziige der Etymologie,’ 1879 (Bk. I § 7), may 
be regarded as the ripest expressions of the views of the old school. 

The treatises of Verner, Brugman, Fick, Collitz, De Saussure, 
Johannes Schmidt, etc.," contain more or less directly and explicitly 
the opinions of the new school, and these opinions are now gener- 
ally accepted in Germany. 

1. The brilliant discovery of Verner, in which he successfully 
explained almost the last remaining exception to the first ‘rotation 


1KARL VERNER: Eine Ausnahme der ersten Lautverschiebung; Kuhn’s 
Zeitschrift XXIII 97-130. 

Kari BruGMAN: Nasalis sonans in der indo-germanischen Ursprache ; Cur- 
tius’ Studien IX 287-338. 

KARL BRUGMAN: Zur Geschichte der stammabstufenden Declinationen ; Cur- 
tius’ Studien IX 363-406. 

KARL BrRUGMAN: Zur Geschichte der Nominal-suffixe -as, -jas und -vas; 
Kuhn’s Zeitschrift XXIV 1-89. 

KARL BRUGMAN: Die achte Conjugations-classe des altindischen und ihre 
Entsprechung im griechischen ; Kuhn’s Zeitschrift XXIV 255-288. 

KARL BRUGMAN: Ueber einige griechische Praeteritalformen mit a vor der 
Personalendung ; Bezzenberger’s Beitrage II 245-255. 

Avucust Fick: Zum aorist und perfect Ablaut im griechischen ; Bezzenber- 
ger’s Beitrige IV 167-191. 

HEINRICH COLLITz: Ueber die Annahme mehrerer grundsprachlicher a-laute ; 
Bezzenberger’s Beitrage II 291-305. 

HEINRICH CoLLITz: Die Entstehung der indo-iranischen Palatal-reihe ; Bez- 
zenberger’s Beitrage III 177-234. 

FERDINAND DE SAUSSURE: Mémoire sur le systéme primitif des voyelles dans 
les langues indo-européennes ; Leipsick, 1879. 

JOHANNES SCHMIDT: Zwei arische a-laute und die ‘Palatalen; Kuhn’s Zeit- 
schrift XXV 1-179. 
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of mutes’ of Grimm’s law, was not of merely local importance. In 
explaining the exception he proved indirectly that the accent of 
the Rig Veda in its broad outlines was once the accent of every 
Indo-European language; that therefore it is a correct method to 
search for the effects of this accent where tradition has failed to 
bring it down to historical times (as in the German languages), or 
where it has been driven out by a new system (as in Greek). 

2. The accentuation of the Veda is wedded to a phenomenon 
which penetrates the entire language. The syllable upon which 
the tone rests has a fuller vocalization than the others, especially those 
immediately preceding the tone. This causes the so-called strong 
and weak forms and i-mds, ta-nd-mi and ta-nu-mds, pid-am 
and pad-é, etc. Tracing these weak forms and distinguishing them 
from the strong ones not only on Indian ground but also in the 
European languages (a process rendered safe by Verner) led 
Brugman to the discovery of lingual and nasal vowels on a level 
with Indian r and {, occurring in every language of the family in 
parallel and identical formations, and manifesting therefore a 
phenomenon of the original I. E. language. Excepting r and /, in 
India the lingual and nasal vowels lack separate alphabetic signs 
and are expressed by certain fixed groups of letters. So Greek ap 
and pa represent Indian 7, Gr. a4 and 4a = Ind. {; so Sk. a and 
an, Gr. a and ay, are the expedients by which nasal vowels (», ») 
are rendered, see p. 292 ff. . 

' 3. The time-honored opinion, which explained the European 
vowels d, ¢, 6 (4, ¢, 9) as later modifications of an original I. E d 
which had been preserved intact in the Indo-Iranian languages, thus 
received its first shock; for it appeared that Sanskrit ¢, when in 
connection with nasals it represented a nasal vowel, was a sound 
historically different from ¢@ in other connections ; while Greek « in 
connection with linguals as well as nasals was not the residue of the 
assumed original I. E. @ This led Brugman to characterize 
European ad, ¢, 6 as Indo-European, an assumption which was 
destined tc be verified from a totally different direction. 

4. This proof came from the Indo-lranian palatal series: Sk. c, 
J, jh, Zd. ¢ (sh), 7 (zh), which is a modification of the first Indo- 
European guttural series #', g', gh'. The close study of these 
inaugurated by Ascoli, Fick, and Hiibschmann led at last to a 
recognition (simultaneous, as it seems, in various quarters, see p. 
302) of the fact that they owe their origin, not as had been pre- 
viously assumed to parasitic palatal vowels sounded after them, 
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but simply to the fact that a palatal vowel actually following the 
guttural changed it to a palatal, and that this palatal vowel was often 
in Indo-Iranian written é, corresponding to European ¢,; that there- 
fore this [Indo-Iranian a had at the period in which the patatals 
originated still a physiological value, which is best expressed by a’. 
So Brugman’s assumption that the European triad 4, ¢, was more 
original than the Indo-Iranian ¢ became an assured fact of science. 

5. In what follows, the new acquisitions which have been thus 
briefly indicated will be brought to bear upon the subject announced 
at the head of this article. As an independent inference from these 
new facts we draw attention to the theory of the Indo-European 
root as laid down in the first section of this article. The treatises 
mentioned at the foot of page 281 will not be cited again, except 
where some special point is referred to. 


I. 


Close observation will not fail to teach that the root as assumed 
now for the separate languages of the I. E. family, as well as for 
the so-called original I. E. language, is based upon no definite 
principle; that its relation to the individual words to which it 
belongs or from which it is abstracted is arbitrary ; and that gram- 
matically speaking it fails to serve the purpose for which it is 
suggested, that, namely, of indicating a fixed element belonging in 
common to a certain body of words, varying only as affected by 
inflectional elements, according to tangible, well-authenticated laws 
of the language. 


For the sets: 
&-Bad-ov 
Béd-o¢ 
Boi-7 


it is customary to speak of roots fad and xdex, apparently the 
characteristic elements of the two present formations fdéidw and 
xhéxntw, and we might be led to think that it is the present which 
must furnish the root.’ But in the sets— 


hetx-w ha-y-y-dvw ha-v-0-dvw 
Aé-hoyy-a 
%Av0-ov &-Aay-ov &-ad-ov 


1 Curt. Et’. p. 53, would assume couplets of roots for these sets, BaA, Bed and 
Kiev, KAat, giving precedence to that form which occurs in the larger number of 
formations. 
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we are accustomed to find the roots Aay and iad, the 
essential parts of the respective second aorists, the weakest form 
of the root. This would, however, if consistently carried out, lead 
to aroot zpaé for the group represented by zép0-w, zop0é-w and 
&-xpad-ov; to a root zpad or zapéd for the group represented by 
népd-opat, mé-nopd-a, éxpad-ov or éxapd-ov, Further, if consistent, 
we must assume a root zr for the group represented by zér-oya:, 
nét-pos, a root sy, contained in é-cy-ov, a root oz in 
&-on-ov; a root 7A in ; a root ayp in ayp-d-yevos; further a 
root ty in é-te-tu-0v; a root gy in a root in é-xé-xd- 
e-ro, etc., for all these are on a level with @-2:0-ov, 2-Aa0-ov, etc., or 


&-npad-ov : = rép0-w : 


The most striking example of the difficulty above delineated is 
presented in the very old words elu: and «fut. These are non- 
thematic (root) presents and exhibit forms of the root in the 
singular which are different from those of the dual and plural. 


el-ot == : (= o-evte) Doric 
Sk. ai-ti (éti):i-anti = 4s-ti : s-anti 
Goth. = is-t : s-ind 
Lat. = es-t : s-unt 


If we assume ¢ as the root of el-u:, we must accept ¢ as the root 
of efué 

This is not all, however. As it is accepted by most linguists that 
roots are but abstractions from the facts of languages, that they are 
mere grammatical preparations, we might be content to accept 
roots of the form a7, «A, gy and even o, as we accept 7:4 and éiv0, 
provided that they successfully furnish that characteristic element 
in a group of words which is sought after. This is, however, not 
the case. The root ¢» by itself utterly fails to account for ga of zé- 
ga-tat and ga-tés, and gov of gév-os; and it would therefore be 
necessary to assume several roots gy, ga, gov; and this last is 
generally seen in intimate contact with a form that has an «, in this 
case contained in Oetvw (= dev-yw) see p. 305; So ta in ta-rd¢ (on 
the same level with ga-ré¢) necessitates an additional tev (retvw), tay 
(tav-b-xtepo¢), tov (réy-0¢) ; the root hitherto designated as sev 
os) must be supplemented by pov (ué-pov-a), wa (ué-pa-tov), pay 
(way-ta) and py (ul-uv-w); the roots and by zor and 
éhevd, 

If some fixed, reasonable principle, supported by wide analogies, 


q 
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not sporadic, not making its appearance arbitrarily here and there, 
can be found by which the many forms of the root as shown 
abeve can be derived from one, we shall be content to accept that 
one as the root xat 25uz7v. The attempt has been made on Greek 
ground only in the case of roots of the type z:@ and é4v@. The 
theory of guna, created by the Hindu grammarians, has explained 
met0-w and 2i¢0(0)-copat as containing a form of the root in which 
an additional strengthening or extending element had developed 
itself owing to accentual stress. On Indian ground the rule had a 
wider range than on Greek, on account of the existence of distinet 
written characters for the lingual vowels r and /. The Hindu 
theory strengthens r in dr¢ and in to ar and a/in dar¢ and 
kalp, as well as bhid and budh into bhaid and baudh. Even so far 
the Greek follows, but with difficulty ; Sk. ¢-dr¢-am is sound for 
sound = #-dpax-ov; shall we say that %epx and dopx in dépx-opat 
and dé-dvpz-a are the result of guna from dpax, as Hindu grammar 
explains dar¢ in da-dar¢-a (= 4é-dopz-a) from Or are fe, 
Bod the result of guna from fad (2-fad-ov), from xAaz, etc.? 

From this point the guza theory begins to become difficult on 
Indian as well as on Greek ground. Roots containing zasa/s, if 
they are to be treated in the same way as those containing /inguals, 
would compel us to assume that man and fan are results of guna 
from ma, ta, for these are on the same level with drc and £/f, as 
the following proportion shows : 


drs-tds and klp-tds : ma-tds and ta-td-s = 
darc- and kalp- : man- and fan- 


In Greek we must, to be consistent, assume that pev, nov are gunated 
pa, gunated etc.; for— 


&-2a0-ov : metoopat and = 
&-dpax-ov : d€px-opat and = 
: met(0)-cdpat and zé-zot0-a, etc. 


Yet the guna theory can be urged as far as this if necessary. As 
will be shown below (p. 292 ff) the sound-groups pa in dpaxz-, da 
in xAaz-, ad in Bad, pa and ap in 2-zpad-ov and 2-zapd-oy are in reality 
precisely equal to the vowels r and ] in Sk. (cf. évé in the Avesta), 
and owe their composite character to the inadequacy of the Greek 
alphabet to express by separate characters all the sounds which 
the language possessed ; and it would therefore still not be impos- 
sible to assume that the accentual stress, which is the supposed 
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cause of guna, developed, out of the semivocalic sounds r and 
], ap, pa = pand ad, 4a = A, the fuller sound groups av and a/, ép (dp) 
and 24(é4).. And in the same way we may deal with the nasal 
roots in Sk. as well as in Gr. upon the basis of the insufficiency of 
the alphabets, which the course of this article will have occasion to 
reveal in more than one direction. So in Sk. as /a-tds, ma-tds, 
bad-dhds and ¢rab-dhds really contain nasal vowels’ (see p. 297), 
which are on a level with the lingual r and /; so also the Gr. a in 
?-2a0-ov, pé-pa-tov, ga-tés and ta-té¢ in reality represents a nasal 
sound; and the assumption of zev0, zov0, pev, pov, etc., as gunated 
forms of xa0 (= zy0), a (= py) would be quite as well justified as 
the gunated roots dar,, depx from drc, dpax (= dpzx). 

The soundness of the foregoing processes would be guaranteed 
by the character of linguals and nasals throughout our family of 
languages. These have a well-known tendency, everywhere 
authenticated, to develop vocalic elements in their neighborhood 
(svarabhakti), and a form dr¢g, mn, Spx, wv, if granted to start with, 
would quite as naturally be strengthened by the accent into dare, 
man, Sepx, nev, as bhid, budh, din, guy into bhaid, baudh; heir, gevy. 

From this point the gua theory fails totally. We have’ seen 
that if we assume roots dpx (dpax), (xian), etc., we 
must also assume roots 27, sy, oz and «. Shall we say that zert is 
the gunated form of zt, sey of sy, or eo of ¢? § It is surely a false 
method to assume even in theory that a group of sounds, in itself 
unpronounceable, was thus raised to a real existence by receiving 
the accent; moreover, if we do start with such a group, it would 
still be necessary to prove that accentual stress will change zr into 
met Or oz into sez, or finally « into é¢¢; surely a difficult task to 
perform. 

The Gothic, which has preserved original variations of root- 
vowels better than any other I. E. language, is perfectly at 
one with Greek and Sanskrit in objecting to the weakest form 
as the root of words and explaining the other forms by guna. We 
can here also assume roots stig and dud, and say that steig, staig 
and diud, baud are gunated forms; we could under pressure put 
up with roots bund (= bnd), mun (= mn), vairp (= vrp), stul 
(=s¢]), and regard bind, band, min, man, vatrp, varp and stil, 
stal as gunated forms ; but shall scarcely concede that z¢a contains 
guna of ¢ and i(s)m guna of s, etc. 

1 The morphological value of such forms might, if in transliteration an attempt 


to ‘go behind’ the devandgari alphabet were made, be more exactly expressed 
by ¢é-tds, ma -tds, etc., in the way in which nasal vowels are transcribed in Zend. 


| 
| 
| 
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The difficulties described have led to arbitrary, inconsistent, and 
in many cases insufficient roots in grammars and lexicons for the 
special languages and in comparative treatises for the so-called I. E. 
language. 

Looking at random through a number of pages of Curt. Etym.° 
(1879) we find for the group of words treated under nr. 354 the 
roots zev@ and za0; for 637 the root fai; for 633 root tpez; for 
615 root +; for 564 root é¢; for 230 the roots ta, tev, rav; for 128 
the roots yey, ya; for 429 the roots wer, wav, The inconsistency of 
a root fai side by side with tpez, of « and é¢, need no more be 
pointed out. Nor is it clear what is meant by assuming two roots 
such as za@ and zev@, or three such as ta, tev and tay; if we have a 
root ya (yey, ya) for such a form as yé-ya-tov, why do we not find 
pa (in addition to vey, wav) for wé-va-rov? In fact Curtius gets at 
his roots by hardly anything else than by grasping at random one 
or more forms belonging to a certain group, removing the inflec- 
tional elements, and putting the remainder down as root or roots. 

The Hindu grammarians are inconsistent because they do not 
in every possible case regard the weakest root-form as the root. 
In accordance with ric, budh, dre, kr, ¢ru, etc., they should have 
stha or sthi, dha or dhi instead of stha and dha. 

The St. Petérsburg Sanskrit lexicon everywhere rejects the weak 
form of the root, excepting those that contain zor zw. So it gives 
us as roots stha, dha, dhar, darg, kar, man, etc., but also dhzd, 
budh, ¢ru, etc. But if the root appears unmodified in the passive 
participles bhin-nds, bud-dhds and ¢ru-tds, why does it not in the 
pass. participles dhr-tds, ma-tds, etc.? On the other hand, if it 
assumes dar¢ as the root of drg-fds, it should also give dodh as the 
root of dud-dhds, etc., etc. 

Grassmann felt this difficulty when he decided that the suffixless 
verbal adjective coincided with the root (Grassmann, Wérterbuch z. 
Rig Veda, Preface pp. v and vi). He recognized the principle 
that the root of one group of words must be consistent with that of 
another ; that if such forms as bu-budh-imd and rik-tds would yield 
the root on removing inflectional elements and euphonic modifica- 
tions, da-dr¢-imd and k/p-tds must yield it under the same circum- 
stances ; but when he assumes roots such as g7r, kir, tir, tur, etc., 
he fails to remove the accidental modifications by which the verbals 
which yield him these roots are affected. The sound-groups gir, 
kir, tir, etc., are modifications of gr, ér, tr, etc. before vowels 
(gir-dti = gr-dti; tir-dte = tr-dte; cf. sr7-dti) or at the end of a 
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word.’ If Grassmann had abstracted his root from all weak forma- 
tions in each group of words instead of restricting himself to the 
suffixless verbal, he might have obtained a result scientifically more 
satisfactory, though still not correct. 

Still more serious is another difficulty in the way of the guna 
theory. Roots with the vowel zand xu seem to present but one 
form of guna as long as we remain on Indian and Iranian ground; 
ric becomes vaic and dbudh becomes baudh. But raic = Gr. detz 
‘and docx = Goth. /ezb* and /azé ; shall we then recognize two kinds 
of guna in Greek and German? Hitherto, to be sure, the two 
forms Aecx and docx were regarded as variations in two different 
directions of an original = raic ; in the same way Goth. 
and /aié were viewed as the result of a division of Jat = raic ; all 
this falls to the ground to-day, because vaizc covers two forms, 
which may be differentiated by writing va‘zc (= Aetx = /eib) and 
raic (= iotx = Jatib), as will be shown on p. 301 ff. The vowel 
variation of the couplets Aerz-Aorz, yev-yov, etc., reaches 
back to the earliest period of our family of languages, as far as the 
deepest investigation of scholars has pierced. It is the keynote, 
the starting-point from which the vocalism of every I. E. language 
must be investigated. This fact decides the fate of guna, which, 
though it never had been proved, still seemed to explain the 
phenomena of 7 and x roots, as long as philology dealt with but 
one original strong form which had the vowel d. Then it was 
merely a question of quantity and weight, and accentual stress 
offered a plausible explanation. To-day it is still a question of 
quantity, but also one of quality. The accentual heightening, if it 
still be accepted, must have also possessed the power of changing 
Atx into Aeez in certain fixed positions (see p. 314 ff) and Aez into Aorz 
in certain others (p. 318 ff); a fact which it is impossible to prove. 

The last consideration forces ‘upon us a solution of the problem 
as far as logic and grammar are concerned. Whenever the ques- 
tion of priority arises between a root-form 4:z on the one hand and 
ietx-dotz On the other, the weak form must be regarded as a reduc- 
tion.* Aeez as well as Aorz, if occasion for reduction or weakening 
should present itself, would both naturally reduce to 4:7, while there 


1 The modification at the end of a word is often avoided by adding ¢: dhr-2, 
hr-t, hvr-t, etc. 

* Jeid in pronunciation has the value of /7é. 

’ This term is purely relative and provisional ; we will below take occasion 
to put the phenomena, which here give rise to it, in a different light. 
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is no reason to assume that A¢z can be heightened by the effect of 
accent into both Aerz and Aorz, It is therefore the converse of guna 
which grammar must see in verbal formations when strong and 
weak root-forms alternate with one another. So in the non- 
thematic presents ?-uev: elye; (o-evte): elué Sk. s-dnti: 
ds-mi ; vid-mds: véd-mi; Goth. s-ind: i(s)-m,; Lat. s-unt: es-t; 
the root, as it appears in the first forms, can w7thout inconsistency 
be regarded by grammar as a reduction of the second owing to the 
shift of accent from the root to the inflective element. Similarly 
the perfect is a non-thematic formation, and had originally, in all 
languages of the family, forms for the singular active which had 
the accent on the root, therefore also a strong form of the root ;' 
the dual and plural active as well as the middle shift the tone from 
the root to the suffix, and therefore have the weak form of the 
root (identical with the weak form of a.non-thematic present). In 
Sanskrit and German this original condition has been preserved 
with almostideal regularity : Sk. 42-bhatd-a : bt-bhid-us ; va-vdrt-a: 
va-vrt-us ; vatd-a : vid-is ; Goth. batt bit-un ; varp : vairp-un ; 
vait : vit-un, etc. In Greek this relation has been largely disturbed ; 
but still a respectable body of perfects have preserved traces of 
it: ¢-(F)owx-a &-(F )ex-tov; pé-pov-a : (= pe-py-pev), old-a: 
/3-uev, etc.; in the same way we have the reduction from 4(7) to @ 
in A¢-AnO-a ; Aé-hac-tat; mé-gay-tat, etc.; see p. 324. 

It has been stated above and will be proved below (pp. 301 ff 
and 307) that the root forms A4eez and Aorz are on the same level as 
far as claim to the name of root is concerned. Historically speaking, 
they run parallel with one another from the earliest period upon 
which investigation has cast light. Grammatically speaking, the one 
occurs in formations as legitimate, primary, and important as the 
other. From the standpoint of physiology of sound there is nothing 
which would give precedence or priority to either Aecx (Sk. ra‘ic, 
Goth. /ez) or docx (Sk. vaic, Goth. aid). 

If then the root is to be looked for in the strong forms, the result 
is a double root where there exist two strong forms, a single root 
where there is but one. We should arrive then at such roots for 
the Greek: zet-zot, det-doe (in and dé-dot-xa) ; yev, you (in 
and yo(F)-eb¢) ; Aecx-horz; pev-pov; 
etc.; single roots ga, ora, etc. The weakest 
form mt, dt, xdv, dex, py, oth, 240, ga, ora, etc., has pro- 


1 Wherever the variation ¢ : o appears in a root, it is the strong form which 
has 0: Aé-Aoir-a, ué-uov-a, etc. 


. 
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visionally been termed a reduced form. It will not require very 
keen perception or close scrutiny to perceive that the term ‘ xeduced’ 
-is false. We must here watch lest grammatical method and termi- 
nology obscure the facts of language. In ¢ is no morea 
reduction from ¢/, than «/ the guna of :; they are forms as perfectly 
independent of one another as Aefzw and Aédorza, as Sédos and Body. 
When the form ?-ev (originally /-u¢v) came into existence 7¢ did 
not start from an accented base <i, which lost its accent, with it an 
e, and became +; all that can be said is that words of this group 
when they have the accent on formative elements appear with the 
radical or significant element :, when they have the accent on the 
root, with one of the two radical elements ¢/ or 07. In corroboration 
of this it is to be especially noted that there are formations reaching 
back to the earliest times which have the weakest form of the root, 
but are utterly independent of any strong form; so the adjective 
formation in (v-¢): Sk. dhrg-d-s sound for sound = 
and (@ape-v-¢ in) Sk. = Goth. paurs-u-s; so 
the abstract formation in # : Sk. dhr-t/-s = Lat. for-(t7)-s = Goth. 
(ga)-bar-p-(z)-s ; so the participle in (verbal in té-¢): ta-td-s = 
ta-té-¢ are original I. E. formations, which have the tone on the 
suffix, therefore the weak root-form, but are totally independent of 
strong formations of any kind (see p. 325 ff). 

If what we have stated is in accordance with the facts, the idea 
of a single root falls to the ground. We have in -word-groups 
which show the variation between ¢ and o a root-system consisting 
of three forms, two strong ones and one weak one; in all other 
word-groups a root-system of two forms, a weak one and a strong 
one. Designating the first class by AA, the second by BB, we have: 


AA. Crass BB. 
Strong Forms. | Weak Forms. Strong Forms. | Weak Forms. 
I. pev I. and II. III. 
III. 


II. pov ora ora 


. I. and II. III. 
. mod On Ge 


mer I.andII. III. 


etc. etc. etc. etc. 


All other root-forms are modifications of these ground-forms ; ¢. g. 
pa- in pé-pa-tov and in patvoyat (= pav-yonat) are but modifi- 


I 
II 
I 
II 
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cations of uv, having their cause in the character of the inflectional 
elements which appear in connection with the root; in the same 
way tpag and tap¢g in @-tpag-ov and tapg-b¢s are but graphical 
expedients for rendering the sound-group tp¢ (tp¢) in the root- 
system tps¢g, tpog, tpg, etc. Hereafter we will designate a root- 
form like yev or ye(F), mer, etc., as ablaut I; pov, yo(F), 
etc., as ablaut II; (na, wav), 20, xt, etc., as ablaut 
III. It now behoves us to prove the facts which in the course of 
this deduction have been taken for granted, before accepting this 
sweeping innovation and its far-reaching consequences, 


II. 


From the first days of the comparative study of the I. E. family 
of languages up to the year 1876, it was held almost without a 
dissenting voice’ that the body of short vowels which the so-called 
original I. E. language possessed consisted of a, z,u. Of these a 
was supposed to have remained unchanged in the Asiatic division 
of the family, the Indian and Iranian languages; while in the 
European languages it had in a large proportion of cases been 
weakened into ¢ and a, the sounds holding physiologically a middle 
position respectively between and 7 anda and wu. An exhaustive 
investigation of this supposed breaking up of I. E. a on European 
ground was made by Curtius in 1864.?_ It resulted in establishing 
the fact that the deviation of a into e occurred on the whole in the 
same words and formations in all of the European languages ; that 
it could not have taken place in each one of them independently 
of the others; that therefore a common European language must 
be assumed ; from this the several European languages had sepa- 
rated, as the Iranian and Indian languages had done from a com- 
mon Indo-Iranian language. On the other hand the coloring of a 
into o had taken place later and separately in the several European 
branches, because the 0 of one branch does not accord with the 0 
of another. 

Fick in his book ‘ Die Spracheinheit der Indo-Germanen Europas’ 
makes use of Curtius’ results in the same direction; he also holds to 
_an I, E. awhich in Europe divided itself into aande ; of these two, a 
again was resolved in the separate European branches into a and 


1See ‘ Morphologische Untersuchungen,’ von Osthoff und Brugman, III gt ff. 
*Die Spaltung des a-lautes; sitzungsberichte der kéniglich. saichsischen 
Academie der Wissenschaften, 1864. 
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0. The vowel system of Schleicher, which on the whole is artificial 
(comp. 10 ff), does not deviate in any material respects from those 
above mentioned, as far as the short vowels are concerned. 

Two points which are the result of this system of short vowels 
are to be carefully noted: ‘ 

1. In Sanskrit @ is throughout the language one and the same 
vowel, being everywhere the direct descendant of the original Indo- 
European a. 

2. Greek 4 represents throughout the language what has been 
left undisturbed of the original I. E. a ; a large part of this latter 
having been changed to « and »v. 

The first serious attack upon this system of short vowels struck 
at the two rules which have been deduced. In Vol. IX of Curtius’ 
Studien there appeared the famous article by Karl Brugman en- 
titled ‘ Nasalis Sonans,’ etc., which for the first time definitely proved 
the negative of these two rules. It will not be necessary to go 
through Brugman’s proofs. Though his article furnished the key 
to the understanding of the I. E. linguals and nasals, and more or 
less directly has formed the basis for most of the successful investi- 
gations on vocalism since that day, principles which are laid down 
there can now be presented in a more comprehensive fashion, 
owing to further investigations by Brugman himself and by others. 

Brugman starts with the discussion of an interesting fact which 
Sievers teaches in his ‘ Lautphysiologie,’ p. 26 ff. He observes 
that in the usual pronunciation of words containing nasals (7, #) 
and liquids (7, /), these are pronounced both as vowels and as con- 
sonants. As vowels they form in connection with one or more 
consonants a distinct syllable, just as any other vowel. So in 
‘ sieben mal acht’ (sze-67), ‘ wir ritten nach hause’ (vz¢-tm), ‘tandeln’ 
(tan-d|n), ‘wandern’ (wan-drn); English examples would be: ‘the 
father is’ ( fa-thr), ‘ankle’ (an-k]), ‘heaven’ (hea-vn), ‘handsome’ 
(han-sm), etc. On the other hand the consonantal pronunciation 
of linguals and nasals is seen in ‘ derztt-ne’ ‘beritten’ (derit-tn); 
‘ath-me’ : ‘a-them’ (a-thm); Engl. ‘ ank-/et’ : ‘ankle’ (an-k]), etc. 
The alphabets of these languages fail to furnish separate characters 
for these two classes of sounds; a fact which of course in nowise 
throws a doubt on their existence. 

The Vedic and Sanskrit, as is well known, do possess distinct 
characters for lingual vowels, which are transcribed in the manner 
in which we have differentiated them in German and English from 
their corresponding consonants: viz. r and ]. 
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The change between the lingual consonants and lingual vowels 
is quite analogous to that between y and 7 and v and zu; before 
vowels there always appears the consonantal pronunciation 7 
and /, y and v; before consonants the treatment of the linguals, 
though in principle the same as that of the dental and labial vowels, 
is characterized by a smaller degree of sensitiveness than these. 
While the latter always appear as z and w before consonants, 7 and 
Z are changed to their corresponding vowels only when preceded 
as well as followed by consonants, or in the beginning of a word 
when followed by a consonant. A few examples will suffice. As 
the weak formis of the pertect of the verb 27, ‘to lead,’ appear as 
ni-ny- before endings beginning with a vowel, so do the weak forms 
of the verb £ar appear as ca-kr- in the same connections: 22-ny-d, 
ni-ny-us, ni-ny-é : ca-kr-d, ca-kr-us, ca-kr-é; but between conso- 
nants the semi-consonantal elements of these roots appear as vowels : 
ni-td-s, kr-td-s, gru-td-s ; so also the same change is seen in 2-mds : 
y-anti;' in ca-kr-md ca-kr-us; in tu-gtu-md tu-stuv-us (for 
tu-stv-us),; cf. ca-kl p-ré. 

The difference between 7 and r is clearly expressed in Zend, 
though not by a distinct character for r. This is regularly rendered 
by the group évé (where the é’s can hardly have had more than 
the value of two sh’va’s: kéré-ta- = Sk. kr-td-s; pérég- = Sk. 
prch ; cf. the definition given by the Pratigakhyas of the value of 
Sk. r=ta+irt+ia. 

The Sanskrit does not possess distinct characters to express 
nasals between two consonants (nasal vowels); these, however, indi- 
cate their presence by very distinct and peculiar phenomena. As 
we have v:u; ~-rand/tol, we have andm: 
m. and m appear almost always as simple d, sometimes as dz 
(adm); this an, which is the phonetic equivalent of », can be differ- 
entiated from an = a + a by the aid of the Greek; while the 
latter ax corresponds to Gr. ¢v or ov, the former appears in Greek 
also as ay, occurring there as well as in Sanskrit only in formations 
which require the weak form of the root (ablaut III). So mdn-as 
(an = a+ nm) = pév-0¢; ma-mdn-tha (an = a+ mn) = Gr. pe- 
pov-a; but mdn-ye for mn-ye corresponds to Gr. patvopa: for pay- 
for 

A fine example of » in Sanskrit and its double treatment is 


'To write z-dutu (R. V. VIII 60, 10), etc., does not render correctly the 


actual physiological value of the form; y-dwtu is the correct and common 
method. 
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offered by the verb han; as we have 7-vds, 1-thds, i-tds, i-mds, t-thd, 
but y-dnti, we have a theoretic conjugation: ghy-vds, ghi-thds, 
ghn-tds, ghn-mds, ghn-thd, but ghn-dnti, which appears as han-vds, 
ha-thds, ha-tds, han-mds, ha-thd, but ghn-dnti. The consonantal 
y before a vowel is matched by the consonantal group ghz in ghn- 
dnti before a vowel; the vowel z before consonants in the other 
weak forms corresponds to ghy before consonants; the treatment 
of this gy varies according to the nature of the consonant follow- 
ing: it becomes (g)ha’ before full consonants (# and ¢h); before 
semi-consonants (mm and v) it develops an additional vocalic element, 
written d but having physiologically much less weight than ¢ (= 
Gr. ¢) in hdn-mi, as the pronunciation of hdn-mi against han-mds 
(if attention is paid to the accent) will readily show. The single’ 
paradigm of hdn-mi vindicates and explains upon a satisfactory 
physiological basis the existence of the vowel » by the side of the 
consonant z. An instance of the appearance of m and m is offered 
by the root gam. Its weak forms are gm before vowels and gm 
before consonants; gm appears in ja-gm-ius, gm-dn, etc.; gm 
appears as ga before a full consonant in ga-tds (cf. ha-tds); in ga- 


chimi (cf. yu-chimi, ya-chiémi, etc.), in the form of gam before a 
semi-consonant in gam-yds (2d sing. opt.; cf. z-yam, s-yim, han- 
yam, etc.) 

There appear then in Sanskrit instead of merely the sounds y-2, 
v-u as mediators between vowels and consonants, the very consid- 
erable body which is made up by these and the linguals and nasals 
in addition. The Sanskrit system of semi-consonants is as follows: 


Consonants: y v r Ll m 
Vowels : z u r | a,an a,am 


This proves the contrary of rule 1 deduced on page 292. Sanskrit 
a is not everywhere the same sound and not everywhere the direct 
representative of Indo-European a. The I. E. a will suffer further 
infringements in the course of our discussion, until it will have 
shrunk into comparative insignificance. 

This variable function of semi-consonants is by no means re- 
stricted to Sanskrit. In every language of the family these sounds 
occur, but with still less perfect systems of expression. In Sanskrit 
there are at least distinct characters for lingual vowels; in the other 
languages these as well as the nasal vowels lack single characters, 
and are everywhere expressed by combinations similar to those 


1 Cf. the note on page 286. 


| 
| 
| 
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which are found for nasal vowels even in Sanskrit. The following 
is the system for the Greek: 
Consonants: (F)? p A 
Vowels: t v ap,pa ai,ia a,av a,ap 

Note. The consonants p, 4, v and » are occasionally split into ap, 
ai, av and ay; a phenomenon quite parallel with the breaking up 
of y and v in Sanskrit into zy and uv. So we could and should 
have second aorists ¢-BA-ov, @-xv-ov, &-tp-ov, &-dp-ny, etc., as we have 
&-sy-ov and but we have ¢-fad-ov, &-xay-ov, etc. So we 
could have in Sanskrit di-dy-us and ju-hv-¢, where we have di-diy- 
us and ju-huv-¢. Ina number of instances a vowel is necessarily 
developed even before a suffix beginning with a vowel on account 
of an accumulation of consonants before the suffix too difficult to 
pronounce; so in é-ztap-ov for &-ntp-ov, tay-b- for tv-b; Sk. gu- 
gruv-é for gu-¢ru-é, gi-griy-é for ¢i-gry-¢. Probably such forms as 
these furnished the starting point for the introduction of this vowel 
in connections where it was not phonetically necessary. A form 
é-nrap-ov, etc., would give rise to ¢-Bad-ov, ¢-ddp-ny, etc., as gu-gruv-é, 
gt-griy-é, etc., to ju-huv-é, di-dty-ius, etc. 

The following is the system for Gothic and High German: 

Consonants: 7 v r l n m 

Vowels : u Goth.aér Goth.u/ un um 

H.G.or H.G.ol 


The following is the system for Latin: 


Consonants: 7 v r l n m 
Vowels : u  or(ur) ulol) en em 


The coincidence in the various languages of the family of the 
consonant rows, as also of zand zw of the vowel rows, is a well- 
established fact of comparative philology. For the Greek we have 
below worked up as nearly as possible the entire material as far as 
lingual and nasal vowels are concerned. In the arrangement of 
the evidence we take Greek or Sanskrit as our starting point, 
according as the one or the other happens to have forms which are 
found in the other related languages. We will restrict our enumer- 
ation to forms which seem clear beyond a doubt. 

I. A few old substantives of various formations : 

With ling. vowels: xapd-(fa) and xpad-(ta) = Lat. cord-. Sk. 
rksh-a- = dpxt-og = Lat. ursus (urcs-us). Sk. krm-i-s = Goth. 


1In dé(y)-0¢ ; cf. dé-dot-na ; y)-omar; cf. 
xé(F)-w; cf. xeb-w; in KAé(F)-0¢ = Sk. grdv-as. 


. 
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vaurm-(2)-s. Sk. (for vr-ni, as pur-nd-s for pr-na-s) = Goth. 
vul-la (for vul-na, as ful-Ka)-s for ful-na-s). Sk. vrk-a-s = Goth. 
vulf-(a)-s = ibx-0-¢ for Fiax-o-¢ ; the F imprinted its labial quality 
upon the «, changing it tov. With nasal vowels: fxar-dv = Sk. 
gat-dm = Goth. hund- = Lat. cent-um. 

II. Abstract nouns in ¢/- 

With ling. vowels: dép-ot-; = Goth. (ga)-tair-p(i)-s. Sk. bhr- 
ti-s = Zd. bere-ti- = Goth. (ga)-bair-p(z)-s = Lat. for-(t)-s. 
Sk. mr-ti-s = Lat. mor-(t)-s. 

The Sk. abounds in words of this formation: r-¢/, rsh-t/, sr-tz, 
srg-t/, etc. (Lindner, Altindische Nominalbildung, 77). The Greek 
has the following in addition: xdp-at-s, otdd-ot-¢ and ayappis* GOpor- 
ots (Hesych.) for dyap-or-¢; Goth. in addition: pairf-t(7)-s*and 
(fra)-vairh-t(7)-s. With nasal vowels: Gr. ta-or-¢ = Sk. fa-ti-s 
= Lat. ten-ti-(on). Gr. Bd-or-s = Sk. gd-ti-s = Goth. ga-gum- 
p(z)-s. Sk. ma-t/-s = Lat. men-(ti)-s, men-ti-(on) = Goth. (ga)- 
mun-d(z)-s. Gr. in addition pagus; cf. popg-eds. 

III. Adjectives in x. 

With ling. vowels: Gr. 6pac-6-¢ and Oape-v- (in Oapa-ivw) = Sk. 
dhrs-i-s. Gr. Bpad-b-¢ = Sk. mrd-u-s. Gr. Bpay-b-s, to be com- 
pared with Goth. mazrg-jan, ‘to shorten’. Gr. tdat-b-¢ = Sk. 
prth-t-s. Sk. trsh-ii-s = Goth. pairs-u-s. Gr. in addition: zpat-b-¢ 
and zapt-v- (in zapt-bvw) ; tapg-b-s. Sk. in addition: r7-z-s, 
rbh-u-s, etc. (Lindner, p. 61). Goth. in addition: ‘ulg-u-s. 

Formations in which a lingual consonant is resolved according 
to the note on p. 295: Bap-b-¢ = Sk. gur-ii-s.  mod-b-¢ = Sk. pur-ii-s 
= Goth. fi/-u ; the of due to the labial initial; cf. above. 

With nasal vowels: dac-b-¢ = Lat. dens-u-s. tay-b-¢ = Sk. 
tak-u-s ; cf. Zend tasic-ista. éhay-b-¢ = Sk. ragh-ui-s=Lat. le-v-(is) 
(for lenh-u-(is)?). xay-b-¢ = Lat. ping-u-is'= Sk. bah-i-s; cf. 
bdmh-ista. Gr. in addition: Bad-b-¢ and éxadov; cf. 8év0-0¢ and 
mév0-os. According to the note on p. 295: tay-v (in tavi-ntepo¢) = 
Sk. tan-i-s = Lat. ten-u-(zs). 

IV. Participles in and nd (Gr. verbals in té-s), = 
Sk. vrd-dhd-s (Curt. Et. nr. 658). Spo-té-¢ and pop-ré-¢ = Sk. mr- 
td-s. Sk. par-nd-s (= pr-nd-s) = Goth. ful-l(a)-s = ful-n(a)-s) = 
Gr. in the labial character of the root-vowel 
in the last two examples is due to the labial initial. The base z02-v- is 
a different formation; see above. Sk. drs-td-s = Germ. torh-td-s. 
Sk. dhr-td-s and vrt-td-s ; cf. Goth. davr-an(a)-s and vairp-an(a)-s. 
Gr. in addition: dap-ré¢ and dpa-tés, xap-tés, oxap-tés, 
otpa-té¢ (atad-rés); Sk. regularly: ¢rp-tds, kl p-tds, etc. 
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Additional Goth. participles in va barg-a-n(a)-s, taiir-a-n(a)-s, 
stul-a-n(a)-s, etc.; further Goth. formations in pazrf-t(a)-s, 
dairs-t(a)-s, faiurh-t(a)-s, handu-vairh-t(a)-s and skul-d(a)-s ; 
Lat. pul-sus, vul-sus and sepul-tus. 

With nasal vowels: ta-ré-¢ = Sk. ta-td-s = Lat. ten-tu-s. Ba- 
té-¢ = Sk. ga-td-s = Lat. ven-tu-s; cf. Goth. gum-a-n(a)-s. 
(abr, alin to-¢ = Sk. ma-tdé-s = Goth. mun-d(a)-s ; cf. Lat. com- 
men-tus. ga-té-¢ = Sk. (g)ha-td-s. ipa-tés = Sk. rva-td-s; cf. 
Lat. /en-tus ? Gr. in addition: paz-ré¢; Sk. ya-td-s, na-td-s, bhras- 
td-s, svas-td-s, etc. Goth. participles in ma: sugg-a-n(a)-s, bund- 
a-n(a)-s; in ta: guma-kun-d(a)-s (root yev; cf. yé-ya-tov), 

V. The weak forms of non-thematic presents offer a few ex- 
amples, but only in Sanskrit. With lingual vowels: kr-dhz, kr-tém, 
etc. With nasal vowels: the present of the root an discussed 
above. 

VI. The veduplicated, non-thematic present shows weak forms 
of the root in the same cases as the simple, non-thematic present, 
and gives rise to lingual vowels. Sk. p2-pr-mds = Gr. zip-rha-pev. 
Gr. zt-gpd-vat is to be compared with Sk. 47-bAr-mds. Another 
Sk. form is £2-prg-dhi. 

VII. The inchoative class, when it adds the element ox (ch) 
directly to the root has the weak form of the root, and gives rise to 
lingual and nasal vowels. With ling. vowels: prchimi = Lat. 
Another Vedic form: r-chémz. With nasal vowels: 
Bd-cxw = Sk. gd-chami. Another Gr. form: = ; 
another Sk. form is ya-chimi. 

VIII. The Sk. presents in ya (Hindu IV. class) take the weak 
form of the root. To this correspond a considerable number of 
Greek presents with: (y). They produce lingual and nasal vowels: 
patvopat (= py-yopat) = Sk. mdn-ye (= mn-ye). In the same 
manner faivw, zaivw, tt-tatvw (for fy-yw, etc.); ztaipw, daipw, oxaipw 
and dozaipw, (for ztp-yw, etc.) Sanskrit in addition: 
nr t-yate, tr'p-yate, etc. 

IX. Presents in 2x, vv (Hindu V. and VIII. classes) exhibit the 
root in ablaut III and give rise to lingual and nasal vowels. With 
lingual vowels: ztdp-vopat; Sk. r-nd-mi, rdh-nd-mi, kr-nd-mi, vr- 
ndé-mi, str-ndé-mi, dhrs-nd-mi, etc. With nasal vowels: 
(ty-vu-te) = Sk. fa-nu-té (= ty-nu-té). Gr. d-ve-rat 
= Sk. sa-nu-té (= sn-nu-té). Sk. in addition: va-nd-mi, kga- 
né-mi, ma-nv-é, etc. This removes the obnoxious VIII. class of 
the Hindus ; the present sign is everywhere zz (vv), not u (v); cf. 
p- 321, and Brugman in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift XXIV, p. 288 ff. 
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X. Greek verbs in aw with and without infixed nasal take the 
weak form of the root, and therefore exhibit lingual and nasal 
vowels. (a) duapt-dvw, xata-dapd-dvw, add-dvw, dig-dvw for 
etc.; cf. Schmidt, Vocalismus p. 38. (6) za-v-0-dvw, ia-y-y-dvw, 
ya-v-0-dvw (for vd-vw, etc.) That a of the root-syllable is the nasal 
vowel is proved by zév0-0¢,Aé-Aoyy-a and yetoopat (yevd-copat); cf. 
p. 322. (c) A few combine the present sign « (_y) with the nasal: 
pap-aivw, te-tTp-atvw and 7ad-atvw, 

XI. Non-thematic second aorists take the weak form of the root 
in the cases that usually have the weak form (dual plural active, 
and entire middle) and give rise to lingual and nasal vowels. Cf. 
Whitney, Sk. Grammar § 829 ff. With lingual vowels: azo-ipa-s 
and dzo-vpd-pevos (= azo-Fp-¢ and azo-Fp-pevos) ; the strong form 
appears in axd-(F)epae. Sanskrit forms: d-vr-ta, d-kr-ta, d-mr-ta, 
d-vrk-ta, etc. With nasal vowels: az-¢-ga-to* axé@avev (Hesych.), 
cf, xé-ga-tat, ax-é-xta-to, xtd-pevos; cf. Curt. Verb. I? 192. Sk. 
forms: d-ma-ta and d-ga-ta; man and gam. 

XII. The thematic second aorist is made with ablaut III and 
gives rise to lingual and nasal vowels. With lingual vowels: 
¢-dpax-ov=Sk. d-dr¢-am. Further Gr. formations: ¢-zpad-ov, 
ov and é-zapé-ov (cf. H. Germ. perf. plur. furz-), &-tpag-ov, é-tpar-ov 
(: tpéx-w), &-tpan-ov (in tpan-eto-pev téoz-w), &-tapr-ov (in tapr- 
Opeba : tépn-w), &-Bpay-vv, jpapt-ov, and &-dpad-ov, &-dpar-ov, 
Other Sk. forms :"d-grdh-am, d-trsh-am, d-vrt-am, etc. Whitney 
§ 847. 

The second aorist passive system, a special Greek formation, 
made under the same conditions as the second aorist active shows: 
é-dpax-nv, é-otpdg-nv, otpag-7%-copat, napd-yoopat, é-tpdg-nv, tTpag- 


Instances which accord with the note on p. 295: ¢@-xtap-ov; 
(@)-Fdd-ev; &-Bad-ov; é-ntdp-nv; e-Fdd-ny, 
otad-yoopat, 

With nasal vowels: é-7a0-ov, &-Aay-ov (: hoyz-%), &-yad-ov ; 
ov : foug-eb¢s; sec. aor. pass. @-ppdg-yv. Sk. forms: d-radh-am, 
d-bhrac-am, d-sras-am, d-math-am, etc.: randh-, bhraie-, srans-, 
manth-, etc. 

Instances according to note on p. 295: ¢-xtav-ov, @-xav-ov; é-xdv-nv; 
&-tap-ov, &-dpap-ov, 

A reduplicated thematic aorist with p- vowel is te-rapz-6-yyy; cf. 
Vedic ji-gr-tdm (Whitney §856 f.); with nasal vowel: ¢-si-s yad-at: 
sydnd-ate. 
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XIII. The ancient perfect (without x) was originally a non- 
thematic formation, which had strong forms of the root in the sing. 
act.; weak forms in the du. plur. active, all the middle, as also in 
the participle. In Sk. and Goth. this law appears in the main 
undisturbed; in Greek it is to a large extent disturbed or wiped 
out; cf. pp. 318 and 324. 

The only examples in which this relation has survived in the 
active of root, which show the ablaut «:o (AA) are: Fé-Focxa : 
Fé-Fix-tov ; ; ; (xe-zv0-via); 
yé-yov-a yé-ya-pev; pé-pov-a: pé-pa-pev; del-dot-xa del-dt-pev; xé- 
and old-a; Liquid roots have restricted 
this differentiation to the middle against the active, and there give 
rise to liquid vowels: té-tpap-pat, té-Opay-pat, 
and é-(f)pa-rat (Hesych.); &-g@ap-pyat, é-cnap-pat, dé-dap-pat, xé- 
xap-pat, mé-nap-pat; té-tad-pat, There are numberless 
Sk. forms: ca-krg-¢, ja-bhr-sé, va-vr-sé and ca-klp-ré are ex- 
amples. Goth. ga-daurs-um, vaiurp-um, hulp-um, skul-um, etc., 
are perfectly parallel. With nasal vowels: pé-ya-pev : pé-pov-a = 
Goth. man ; mun-um; Sk. ta-tas-ré = Gothic. (at)-puns-um. 
Further Greek formations: yé-ya-yev : yé-pov-a; 2é-ga-tat : gdv-0¢; 
té-ta-pat ; Tév-0¢; me-na0-via ; 

Sanskrit roots ending in nasals never appear before consonants 
in the weak forms of the perfect; we have, therefore: ja-gm-us, 
ja-ghn-dthus, va-vn-é, etc. Roots with medial nasal show the nasal 

vowel (a): ta-stabh-us, ca-krad-¢, ra-radh-us, etc. (for ta-stmbh-is, 
etc.). Goth. is very rich in this kind of formation; eighteen verbs 
of the first ablaut class show it: dund-um, stugg-un, etc. So also 
the preterite presents: kun-num, mun-um. 

The preceding enumeration is restricted to cases of liquid and 
nasal vowels in radical syllables, and for these will be found approx- 
imately complete. Liquids and nasals receive the same treatment 
in inflectional elements, but these concern the subject treated here 
but indirectly. A few examples will suffice: Gr. zatpd-or, yytpd-or 
=: Sk. pitr-su, matr-su (liquid vowels between two consonants) ; 
natp-bs, pitr-a (liquid consonant before a vowel); the Ionic perf. 
and pluperf. endings arate and ato in te-teby-atat, é-ordd-ato, 
ato, etc., are the same as those which appear in A¢-Av-vrat, ¢-Ad-Av-vt0, 
etc.; the nasal has been vocalized between two consonants. The 
same difference appears in Sk. 7-hv-ati : bhdv-a-ntz, etc. 

The extent to which Greek a and Sanskrit a do not represent 
Indo-European a is therefore very considerable. In Greek the 
great mass of a's that appear in the vicinity of liquids and nasals 
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are but defective (or rather excessive) graphic representations of 
the weakest imaginable vocalic element (sh’va). 

The discovery of the preceding facts was soon employed as the 
entering wedge for a series of attacks upon I. E. a, which have by 
this time resulted in a very serious curtailment of it, and by conse- 
quence in an almost totally changed system of Indo-European 
vowels. The first step was here again taken by Brugman (Curtius’ 
Studien 1X 367 ff, Kuhn’s Zeitschrift XXIV 1 ff), successful at 
least in that it pointed the right way for further examination. He 
there assumes for Greek ¢, 0, a three different I. E. sounds, which 
he indicates by a’, a’ and a*; a* he regards as an original short a, 
which appears in Europe as a, in Sk. sometimes as a, sometimes 
as Z (examples: Gr. ora-ré-¢, Lat. sta-tu-s, Sk. sthi-td-s); a’ corre- 
sponds to European and Armenian ¢ and Sk. Zend a; a’ corresponds 
to Greek, Italic, Celtic and Slavic 0, German and Lithuanian a, 
also to Sk. a in a closed syllable; but in an open syllable, in cases 
represented by bhdr-d-mas (gép-0-usv), pid-am (x60-a), datir-am 
(ddrop-a), ushas-am (76-4), janu déru (dé6pv), a’ is, according 
to Brugman, represented by Sk.@. That, however, the lengthening 
of the @ in these cases is accidental or owing to special Sanskrit 
laws, was shown (in the main successfully ) by Collitz (Bezzenberger’s 
Beitrige I] 291 ff) and J. Schmidt (Kuhn’s Zeitschrift X XV 2 ff). 
Aside from this, Brugman had intuitively seen the truth, though 
the more concrete proofs of his system came from a totally different 
direction, as will be shown in the next section. It will be seen that 
European and Armenian e’s were e¢ from all time ; that the Sanskrit 
and Iranian a, which correspond to it, are either special deviations 
dating from a comparatively late period in the coexistence of 
these languages; or, what is even more probable, that this @ in 
these languages is but an insufficient sign for a sound which would 
be best indicated by ae (a*); as yet there has been no proof that 
the Sanskrit a which corresponds to Greek o is a sound which is 
colored by o (a°); it is enough to know that the Greek ablaut ¢:o 
exists in every language of the family. That the masters of com- 
parative philology should have allowed themselves for so many 
years to believe that a language, when still in its living condition, 
could have possessed the sound a and the sounds 7 and x, skipping 
the intermediate positions ¢ and a, is one of those mistakes which 
is wellnigh incomprehensible. This has at last been definitely 
overthrown with the aid of results gathered from special studies on 
the Sanskrit palatals, and to a lesser extent from the study of the 
Greek dentals of Curtius’ dentalism. 


THE GREEK ABLAUT. 


Il. 


The fact that the I. E. languages have two series of guttural 
consonants was discovered and settled by Ascoli, and has become 
one of the best known laws of I. E. phonetics. They are generally 
differentiated by the designations gh’ and g’, gh’ for the 
common I. E. period. In Sanskrit the first series is left in part as 
k, g, gh (Zend k, g),; it also appears palatalized as c, 7, A (Zend c 
and sh, 7 and zh). In Greek this series appears partly as ~, y, 7, 
partly as z, 8, g; these latter interchange in a few instances with 
t, 6, under circumstances which are in principle the same as those 
in which Sk. £, g, gh interchange with c,7and #. The second 
I. E. series 2’, g’, gh’ shows in Sanskrit a sign devoted solely to 
itself only for £*, namely ¢; while the sounds g’ and gh’ share the 
signs 7 and / with the palatals of the series 2, g, gh. In Zend £? is 
and gh’ are z. In Greek #’, and appear regularly as 
gutturals: x, 7,7. The following scheme will illustrate the subject: 


INDO-EUROPEAN. SANSKRIT. ZEND. 


k', 2’, gh k, g, gh k (kh), g (gh) 


g?, gh c (sh), 7 (zh) 


INDO-EUROPEAN. GREEK. 

t, 6, 0 
2°, gh’ 


It is the palatal series which has branched off from the first 
guttural series: Sk. c, 7,4; Zd.c, 7; Gr. 7, 0,0, which concerns the 
subject here treated. The true cause of this division remained 
unrecognized up to the time of Ascoli; he was the first to get some 
inkling of the way to a legitimate explanation. In corsi di fonologia, 
Pp. 42, note, he states that in Zend the change from a guttural to a 
palatal in the three degrees of the adjective aka-, ashyé and acista- 
[&- ¢ (sh)] is due to the change of the vowel following the guttural, 
and also notes that there is no root of the form gz either in Sanskrit 
or Zend, but that they show 7z. This is really a recognition, frag- 
mentary as it may be, of the principle that palatalization is due to 
the influence of palatal vowels actually occurring after gutturals. 
Hiibschmann in his celebrated article (Kuhn’s Zeitschrift X XIII 
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384 ff), in which he so finely separates the two series of gutturals 
for Zend and Sanskrit, is still content to set forth merely the 
empirical fact that original £7 and gz become cz and 72 in Sanskrit 
and Zend. Fick also (Die ehemalige Spracheinheit der Indo-ger- 
manen Europas, p. 1 ff) simply states that the Sanskrit guttural 
and palatal series, which correspond to I. E. 2’, g’, gh’, are con- 
stantly interchanging with one another. According to J. Schmidt 
(K. Z. XXIII, p. 63), Dr. Vilhelm: Thomsen of Copenhagen was 
the first to hint that the Euvopean languages, with their supposed 
secondary vocalization, might be drawn in as auxiliaries in such a 
way that Sanskrit and Zend syllables ca and fa should be explained 
from xe and xa as European equivalents, and that thus the palatals 
before a written a owe their origin to the fact that this @ was in such 
connections originally sounded as ae (a*). The full principle was 
recognized, as it seems, nearly simultaneously by Collitz (Bezz. 
Beitrage III 177 ff), Karl Verner, who did not publish it, De 
_ Saussure (Mémoires de la societé de linguistique de Paris III 369) 
and by Joh. Schmidt, who published it last (K. Z. XXV 63 ff), 
working through the entire material in the Rig Veda and Avesta,. 
and explaining the considerable quantity of exceptions which would 
naturally grow up as soon as the palatals had fairly taken position 
as members of the Indo-Iranian alphabets and the clear conscious- 
ness of their origin had been lost. 

If we formulate the principles which are laid down in these 
treatises, there result the following rules: 

1. The Indo-Iranian palatals Sk. c, 7, 2; Zend ¢ (sh), 7 (zh) are 
a modification of the first guttural series (4', 2’, gh’,) before palatal 
vowels; z (y), @° (a%2, a*w) and can originally have stood only before 
these vowels. 

2. The vowel signs a, az and au in the Indo-Iranian languages 
actually represent two series of vowels at least (more if more can 
be proved), namely, a°, a°2, a*w and a, az, au, the former corre- 
sponding to ¢, ez, ew (Gr. ¢, et, ev) in the European languages. 

The last rule bears upon the correct understanding of Greek 
ablaut in three vital points. 

(a) In the ablaut series 


1. NET ated pev (psF) metO, . ete. 
"I. mot pov (poF) etc. 
III. nT mad pv m0, etc. 


the < which appears in the row marked I (ablaut I) is not the result 
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of the weakening of I. E. a, but represents an original sound, which * 
is clearly expressed in the European branches of the family, and 
which is not expressed by a distinct sign in the Indo-Aryan lan- 
guages, but there manifests itself in the palatals of the Indo-European 
series 2’, gh’, namely c, 7, h. 

(b) Again looking at the series of roots laid down under (a) it 
will appear that all the forms under I are on the same level as far 
as the root vowel is concerned, so also the forms under II; from 
necessity the forms under III are also on a level ; one of these holds 
the same grammatical position as the other ; one is used in the same 
kinds of formations, verbal and nominal, as the other. 

(c) The sound a appears in III only in connection with linguals 
and nasals ; it is something special. What it is has been sufficiently 
described above. The old theory which regarded this « as the 
residue of I. E. a falls to the ground; it is a special Greek feature, 
as the Gothic will show for further evidence. 

While the rows I and II have perfectly unvarying root vowels in 
Gothic, row III is there also irregular in connection with linguals 
and nasals, showing vowels peculiar to itself, which, like Greek <, 
are special methods for rendering lingual and nasal vowels: 


I. ig vairp stil min bind  steig kius,_ ete. 
Il. lag  varp stal man band  staig kaus, ete. 
Ill. vairp stul mun bund stig kus, etc. 


Here the roots containing linguals and nasals show an utter deviation 
in form under row III from the corresponding roots in Greek under 
row III, while the forms under I and II answer to the Greek forms 
throughout. 

It will not be necessary to present proofs for the origin of palatal- 
ization and the Sanskrit sound a*. Those who wish to see the full 
exposition of these most interesting facts will be repaid by studying 
J. Schmidt’s treatise (close reading though it be) in K. Z. XXV 1. 
A few salient examples in illustration will, however, not be amiss. 
These will be chosen from such as show the variation between 
guttural and palatal in the same root: ; 

Variation between and Sk. ¢guk-rd-s: ¢gdc-ista-s; cak-rd-s: 
gdc-ista-s; Zend aka-: acista-; Sk. ark-d-s: arc-t-s; kd-tara-s 
(xé-tepo-s): ca (te); vak-d-s: vdc-as (theme éz-e¢ = va'c-a‘s), etc. 

Variation between g and 7: ug-rd-s: dj-iya-s; tig-md-s: téj- 
ista-s; yug-van: ydj-as (theme fevy-e¢; Sk. ya’uj-a’s); tyag-d-s 
tydj-as, etc. 

Variation between gh andh: mdgh-avan: mdinh-iyams, ghar-md-s 
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(Lat. formus): hdr-as (theme Oep-es, ha*r-a‘s), ghan-d-s (g6v-os) : 
hdn-mi (ha‘n-mi; cf. deivw) etc. 

The facts and principles illustrated by these examples for the 
Indo-Iranian languages are represented in Greek also. The varia- 
tion takes place here between /adials (which represent original 
gutturals) and the denta/s of Curtius’ dentalism, which take the 
place of palatals. Not indeed in so widely diffused a manner has 
the original difference between the labials (= gutturals) and dentals 
(= palatals) been held fast; it has been wiped out very largely at 
the expense of the palatals; but there ate still enough data left to 
show that the Greek started with the same differences, and that 
these differences were based upon the same cause: the character 
of the following sound. As in Sk. a palatal before 7(_y), (a%z, a°x) 
corresponds to a guttural before other sounds, so in Greek there is 
still a respectable body of forms which show dentals before « and « 
(et, ev), which vary with labials according to the proportion : 


t, 6,0: 2, 8B, p=Sk.c¢,7,h: k, g, gh. 


Greek palatalization appears in the following cases: 1. tis, gen. 
te(a)o, te ; = Zd. cis, cahyd, ca: Sk. ka-tards. 2. mévt-<: 
néun-tog = Sk. pdrc-a : pank-ti-s. 3. tpt-ortis (Curt. Et’. p. 464), 
Saconat : Spopat, 4. tétopes, téacapes : (x)tpd-nela = cat- 
vir-as : (k)turtya-s. 5. : = pac-ydte : pak-td-s. 6. 
(vid-yw) : vigdw = nij-ydte : nik-tds. 7. Aeolic éfoddc. 

Of special interest are the following additional cases, because 
they furnish a valuable quantity of material for the ablaut. 

8. The group of words treated by Curtius under nr. 649, ti-w, 
te(-w, ti-vw, etc., was long ago identified with Sk. Zend group 
ct-ndé-mt, ci-tds, Zd, kaé-na (‘revenge’). This last is perfectly 
identical with zo:-v7. The initial consonant of zor-v7 is now per- 
fectly clear. Both te¢-w and zot-v7 go back to the tenuis of the I. 
E. guttural row: %, g, gh, which is regularly represented by + 
before a palatal vowel, but by z before a non-palatal : 

tet-w mot-v4 = Sk. cdy-ate : Zd. kat-na = 
te mé-tepoz = Sk. ca : Sk. ka-tard-s 


The functional kinship of the words appears in the phrases 4@z- 
ettcato nowy, Od. 312, ticovtes, Hdt. III 14. 

g. It has been lately recognized (K. Z. XXV 138) that the roots 
which occur in the two Homeric phrases zep:tiopévwy éveavtdy and 
belong together in the same way as Zot-v7 
and tef-w. Regularly they should complement one another in 
such a way that only those forms in which the root-vowel was < 
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should have 7 as initial consonant, while all the others should have 
m. This relation is, however, not perfectly preserved. There 
occur téddw, dvarédhy, etc., against augtnodos, -niépevos; but 
there is also dvatody and zédopar, forms which must have been 
made at a later period, when the cause which had set réAdw against 
médos had ceased to operate. 


10. The group of words whose present is fdéidw started with 
the same variableness of the initial consonant, according to the 
color of the root-vowel, as the preceding groups. This relation is 
still preserved to a considerable extent. Arkadian ¢¢44w, Tegeatic 
are to ZBahov (= é-Bi-ov), Baddw (= Bi-yw) 
as Initial and are the varia- 
tions of I. E. g according to the vowel which follows, in the same 
way as z and = are the variations of I. E.& In this group, how- 
ever, there are also forms which must have been made later than 
the period of the working of this law; for there are Sé¢ios, Beddvn, 
where the consistent carrying out of the law would require d¢doc, 
etc. There is no cause for surprise or doubt about this, as the 
principle has in general ceased to live even in the earliest records 
of the language which have survived. : 

11. Perfectly preserved is the variation of the initial consonant 
in the following group of words: ¥el-vw (dev-yw) : ydv-0¢, 
ré-ga-tat, ax-é-ga-tv, ga-tés. Excepting the word Odvatos 
(Hesych.) which shows the labial where a dental should be expected, 
the entire group of words is regular in having ¢@ before « and ¢ 
before other sounds ; in the same way as the Sk. root ham has pre- 
served the relation in hdn-mi : ghn-dnti, Osivw gdv-og, = 
han-mi ghan-ds, ghn-dnti. 

12. The same law must once have been at work in the root to 
which @ép-0¢ belongs. This is sound for sound Sk. hdv-as (theme 
ha‘r-a’s), ‘heat, flame’; therefore it goes back to I. E. gh’, as har- 
as has a palatal initial varying with ghar-md-s (guttural initial) 
before an a which had no palatal quality. So testify Lat. formus 
= Goth. var-m(a)-s in varm-jan = Sk. ghar-md-s. A Greek 
form corresponding to these would be gup-no-¢ = Lat. formus. 
Such a form does not occur; instead of it, however, @sp-y6-s, where 
the process of assimilation is clear, not only from the corresponding 
words in the kindred languages, but from the Greek itself, as for- 
mations with suffix -yos, uy take ablaut II (0); so ddot-péds, xop-pdc, 
Sp-pos, etc.; Cf p. 319. 
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The facts recounted in this section show abundantly that the 
vocalism of the Greek has the largest claim to being a correct, 
undisturbed reflex of that of the corresponding roots in all the 
languages of the family. Sanskrit, Zend in reality possess the root- 
triad (zet, mut, mr; dotz, to even a larger extent than the 
Greek; but the first two ablauts have fallen together, at least 
graphically. What evidence the palatals offer has been shown. 
It would seem, too, that what Whitney (Sk. Gr. § 21) says of the 
pronunciation of Sk. a as explained by Panini and the Pratigakhyas 
is evidence which should be carefully applied in the same direction. 
Sk. 2 has for twenty or twenty-five centuries been pronounced as 
the vowels in ‘son,’ ‘but,’ etc. Is it not probable that the starting- - 
point of such a pronunciation, which is of course to a large extent 
secondary and transferred, must be looked for in short vowels 
historically different from @ (as pronounced in Germ. ‘gaé,’ ‘land,’ 
etc.) ? 

Surprising is the non-sensitiveness of the Latin to variations of 
root-vowels, especially if its otherwise close kinship with Greek is 
kept in view. It everywhere evinces the tendency to urge some 
one of the root-vowels through the entire group of formations 
belonging to the root. Toa large extent this is the vowel of the 
root-form (abl. I). So the vowel of /ego, clepo, tremo, pe(r)do, 
serpo, etc., fails to vary with abl. II (0) in the perfect. On the 
other hand the I. E. perfect vowel (abl. IT) is contained in ¢o-tond-z, 
spo-pond-t and mo-mord-i,; but the radical vowels of these words 
have spread over their entire respective word-groups, either assimi- 
lating the vowel, or suppressing forms which show another root- 
vowel, and placing such as had @ in their place. Such are the 
presents of these words: tond-eo, spond-eo, mord-eo, which legiti- 
mately show 9, but are in reality causative formations, such as Gr. 
gop-éw to gépw, Goth. /ag-jan -: ligan; see p. 319. The weakest 
root-form (abl. III) is retained to the exclusion of the other two in 
the groups of which sci-n-d-o, fi-n-d-o, ju-n-g-o are presents, e. g. 
jungo, junxt, junctus, jugum, conjux, etc. Still enough has been 
left of a Latin ablaut to show that it once coincided with the Greek, 
though there is no one case in which all three.forms have been 
preserved.’ Examples of roots which show the first and second 


1 fid-o (= feid-o) : foed-us (= foid-us) : fid-és = reib-w: ré-roib-a : 
would seem to be a remnant of full ablaut in Latin; but this is rendered very 
doubtful from the fact that bases in -es ( foedus, foed-er-is) are almost without 
exception formed with ablaut I: pév-o¢, reix-oc, Sk. hdr-as; Lat. 
genus, nemus, etc. See p. 316. 
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forms of the root are: mex noc-eo; teg-o : tog-a; Segui soc-tus ; 
of groups which show abl. I and III: fer-o : for-(tz)-s = Sanskrit 
bhr-ti-s (see p. 296); dic-0 (= deic-o): caust-dic-us; diit-o( = deuc-o): 
dic-em; ur-o (= eus-0) : us-tus; of groups which show abl. II and 
III: mon-eo : men-(ti)-s = Sk. ma-ti-s. Cf. Schleicher Comp’. 
§§ 45-50. 

The Gothic for the question which concerns us here represents 
the German family almost perfectly, and is at one with the Greek 
throughout. The presents “ig-a, tair-a, vairp-a, stil-a, steig-a, etc., 
go back to common German bases: /g-a, vérp-a, stél-a, etc.; a of 
the perfect ablaut (dag, varp, etc.), is the Greek o of the perfect 
ablaut; that the weak form of the root (abl. II]) must be referred 
to a common starting-point with the Greek was shown on p. 303; 
see also p. 320 ff. 

It has been seen that the triple form of the root is not an acci- 
dental modification on European ground of a simplex primitive 
form, but that it belongs to our family of languages as a whole; 
that it is Indo-European. Entirely aside from this proof, however, 
the variation of the root-vowels in a single language is attended by 
facts which show conclusively that the phenomenon is of deeper 
significance than has hitherto been ascribed to it. If this variation 
were merely one belonging to the Greek alone, even then it would 
deserve much more serious treatment than is devoted to it, e. g. by 
Curtius in the seventh section of the first book of his etymology. 
All he offers there does not elevate the variation between the root 
vowels above the condition of being an accidental, arbitrary one, 
one that the language shows capriciously here and there, perhaps 
as an aesthetic expedient to avoid monotony. So accidental is this 
variation, in his opinion, that when the question arises which one 
in the couplets sted, stad and fad, fed is best entitled to the name 
of root, he gives the preference to the one which occurs in the 
larger quantity of formations, in the one case to ored, in the other 
to fa; allowing the form orad in the one case and fed in the other 
the title of a supplementary root. Totally different is the true 
state of things. It is a fact, which has until lately not been sufh- 
ciently emphasized, and which will be exhibited below in full (p. 
313 ff) that each one of the three root-forms is restricted to a certain 
number of formations, nominal and verbal; this fact alone, if 
reflected on consistently, is enough to establish the root-triad as 
Indo-European. If the root-vowel of a formation like jdn-as (yév-0¢) 
is the same as in a formation like ghan-d-s (¢6v-o-¢), why is the 
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root-vowel of the formation to which jdn-as belongs regularly 
represented by « (yév-uc, @x-oc, xA¢F-o¢); that of ghan-d-s regularly 
by gév-0-¢, téx-0-¢, ototy-og, etc.? If and o are merely 
the single I. E. a discolored or weakened in'a common European 
period, whence the regularity in the modification? What two new 
and different forces, the one restricted in its workings to the groups 
of which yévoc, yev-¢-twp, gép-w, etc. (p. 314 ff), are specimens, the 
other to the groups of which gév-oc, yé-yov-a, gop-éu, etc., are speci- 
mens (p. 318 ff ), could thus anew engraft themselves upon forma- 
tions which had been fixed long before, so as to reconstruct them 
systematically and consistently? An irregular modification of a 
vowel here and there in the progress of phonetic decay can affect 
old types of words, but they cannot be recast after a new plan. 
That would be a retrograde movement, which “language can 
execute no more than a river can flow back to its source.” 


IV. 


A closer look at the physiological construction of the roots which 
show the variation between « and o (Class AA) yields the following 
results: These roots have in their strong forms, as purely vocalic 
element, this « varying with » and nothing else. The remaining 
elements have never the character of pure vowels, but are either 
full consonants or semiconsonants, or both. Of the first category 
there is but one type, that exhibited in roots like zer, és, etc.; the 
root vowel is preceded and followed by a consonant (spiritus lenis 
in és, 26, etc.). This we name type A. The rest arrange them- 
selves best according to the following scheme: Type B: Those 
which end in a semiconsonant; Type C: Those which contain a 
semiconsonant preceded and followed by other consonants : 


A. B. 
Ret, de(y), dor hetr, doer 
2d, (60) in er, 2hovd 
the Goth. perfect dep, dop depx, dopx 
at, etc. ated, 
mev0, 
Tep, Top pepe, pope 
etc. etc. 
This classification has especial value for understanding ablaut 
III, the weakest, the accentless form of the root. This differs 
from the two strong ones in no particular, except that it does not 
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possess the purely vocalic element (¢ or 0) which appears in the 
strong forms. The root forms which lie at the base of ablaut III 
are, therefore : 


A. B. 
Ot 
dp Opx 
ath xan 
py 


Ty, etc. pug, etc. 


It is evident that some of these last groups are unpronounceable 
in certain connections; e.g. according to type A we have ¢-sz-ov, 
the second aor., which legitimately shows the weakest form ; so also 
§x-r6¢ for oy-t6s, the verbal adjective is made from the same degree 
of the root (cf. ¢-z:0-ov and ze-ré¢); but the difficult group of con- 
sonants cyt- necessitated the insertion of a short vowel;’ it is not to 
be supposed, however, that the « in éx-ré¢ possessed in speaking 
the same value as that of &y-w, as long as the position of the accent 
was not disregarded in pronunciation. In weak forms of the types 
oti, dpx, zv0, bug, etc., the lingual and nasal consonants were changed 
to lingual and nasal vowels; 4 when vocalized appears as aA, Aa; 
p as ap, pa; v and uw appear as «, a and a (ap); cf. p. 295. 

It has appeared sufficiently that the assumption of a root dz or 
guy by the side of zer is inconsistent, because the two root forms 
have totally different functions in their respective groups of words ; 
the above schemes will furnish a purely physiological reason. 
Roots which contain an ¢ or v are never followed by another semi- 
consonant (p, A, , v); there are no roots of a type pty, dep, xev8, depx, 
etc., as there are pev, dep, zev0, depx, etc. Nasals do, indeed, occur 
after « and v in certain formations, generally the present, as tv-v-0- 
dvopat, Lat. sci-n-d-o, etc.; but a look at some other formation from 
the same root will quickly teach that the nasal does not belong to 
the root (726(0)-c-opat, Sk. chi-chéd-a) ; on the other hand, when a 
nasal or lingual is preceded by « it belongs to the root, and appears, 
or must be accounted for, in all formations; so 7¢v0-0¢, zé-zov6-a, 
metoo-yat (= zevd-couat), Sk. ta-sthdmb-a, ba-bdndh-a, etc.? The 
morphological function of nasals and linguals, which belong to the 


1 Cf. the other device for producing the same effect: oy-e-réc. 

2In Lat. jumgo, junxi, junctus, the nasal is carried through the verbal conju- 
gation; but jugum, conjux, Gr. Cevyvuut, Sk. yu-ydg-a, etc., prove that this is 
owing to illegitimate transfer of the nasal from the present. 
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root, is therefore precisely the same as that of ¢(_) v(F) belonging 
to the root ; both waver between a vocalic and consonantal condition 
according to their surroundings ; both are totally different from the 
e and o which appear in the root ; these are the root vowels proper, 
and about these the semiconsonantal and consonantal elements of 
the root are grouped. 

The triple root (Class AA) runs through nearly 250 groups of 
Greek words, is preponderant in Teutonic and Sanskrit, and is 
really the phenomenon from a discussion of which any treatise on 
ablaut must start. It is not, however, the only kind of root which 
appears either in Greek or in the kindred languages; there are 
considerable numbers of roots which show but two forms, differing 
from one another merely in the quantity of the root vowel, Class 
BB, and that in such a way that the form with the long vowel 
occurs in precisely those formations in which Class AA shows the 
forms with <« and 0; the form with the short vowel occurs in those 
formations in which Class AA shows the weak form (abl. III), as 
the following scheme will show: 


I. II. 
AA. geby-w, Sedy-0¢ | gux-tés 
AG0-w, 140-05 Ag-hag-pat, -hac-t0¢ 
BB. OTH-pwy | | TTA-TOS 
| &-0n-x0. té-Oe-pat, 
| P 
d@-twp | dé-dw-xa Oé-do-pat, do-td¢ 


The Gothic has the ablaut corresponding to 4a@: 440 in its third 
class of ablaut verbs: for. far; él: al; frép: frap, etc.; the Latin 
exhibits ablaut consisting in variation between long and short 
vowels in scab-t: scab-o; fod-i: fod-io; dd-i: dd-ium, etc. Sanskrit 
has not often kept this kind of formation undisturbed ; it appears 
in ¢a-gad-a: ¢a-cad-us; d-stha-t: sthi-td-s, etc. 

The question now fairly presents itself: What are the causes of 
these phenomena which penetrate the vocalism of our languages 
with such far-reaching regularity; what is the cause that sets d¢-do- 
pat against 6¢-dw-xa ; against gevy-w; against 
and both against z¢o-rés? The question naturally falls into two 
distinct parts: (1) What is the relation, in both AA and BB of 
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the scheme above, of the forms in column III to those in columns 
IandII? (2) In class AA what causes the difference in the root- 
vowels of columns I and II? 

Surprising as it may seem, this /a/tey question remains as yet 
unanswered. In spite of the large extent of the material which is 
accessible, there has not been found anything upon which an 
explanation of the ablaut « : » can be rested with safety. That 
it is not accidental and inorganic, as it was formerly regarded, is 
clear from the regularity of its distribution, and not the less clear 
because the reason of it has not been as yet discovered. It is to 
be noted that it is not restricted to the voot of words; it occurs as 
well in formative elements: : Lat. veh-i-te : Goth. vig-z-p = 
éy-o-vte (&y-ovet) : Lat. veh-u-nt (Old Lat. veh-o-nt. Schleicher 
Comp. 667): Goth. vig-a-nd, exhibit the same ablaut ¢ : o in the | 
vocalic element, which forms the present theme from the root. In 
ixmmo-¢ : Voc. ixz-e; Old Lat. egu-o-s - egu-e, the same ablaut 
appears in the nominal theme, as its surroundings vary. 

Very different is the state of our knowledge with regard to the 
former question. The cause, whose workings we see in the differ- 
ence between zo-té¢, and zet0-w and xé-zor0-a, is perfectly well 
known. It is the varying position of the accent which creates the 
difference between strong and weak forms. The languages which 
have preserved this ablaut best, have fortunately also with it pre- 
served a sufficient amount of data for its explanation. 

The Vedic texts which are accented show that, as a rule, the 
strong form of the root occurs when the tone rests on the root; 
the weak form, when the tone rests on inflectional elements; so ¢-m7z 
(a°i-mi) t-mds; da-ddrg-a : da-dr¢-us; vdc-as : uk-td-s, etc., etc. 

The Greek originally possessed the law of accentuation indicated 
by these examples to much the same extent as the old Aryan 
language of India. But in the historical period of the language a 
new principle, the recessive accentuation, has usurped its place, 
leaving but a few fossilized remnants of the old method. In épac- 
bs, mta-té¢, he-Aac-pévog, Atx-é-c0at, etc., we have survivals of the 
older accentuation, accompanied by the weak form of the root; 
generally the accent has been subjected to the new law, usually 
however without disturbing the form of the root which had accom- 
panied the old accent. So ?-ev, xé-ga-tat, xdp-ors were 
once oxytone, for they contain the weakest form of their roots: ¢, ga 
(yx), xap (xp). 

The German shows the traces of the old tone system in two 
ways: 
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(1) Inthe ablaut. This coincides in its leading traits with the 
ablaut of the Greek and Vedic. The two strong forms (abl. I and 
II) as steig aud staig, bind and band, occur in those formations in 
which Vedic words present the strong form of the root accom- 
panied by the accent; the weak forms of the root as stig, bund 
(= 6nd) in those in which the Vedic shows weak forms, and the 
accent on a formative element. 

(2) An exception to the first German rotation of mutes (Grimm's 
Law) is due to this method of accentuation. In a considerable 
number of cases I. E. surd mutes‘do not, as the law demands, 
appear in the Germanic languages as surd spirants, but as sonant 
spirants ; this irregularity takes place only in the middle of a word 
between two sonants. So Goth. sag-jan - Old Lat. iz-sec-e (= Gr. 
év-ver-e for év-cex-e); Goth. andi-laus : Sk. dnta-s; Goth. sibun : 
Gr. énrd, The irregular Teutonic sound to a considerable extent 
alternates with the regular one in inflected words belonging to the 
same root (‘grammatischer wechsel’); so in Goth. tig-« : tath-un 
(d&xa); frod-ei(n) : frap-jan; laib-a : af-lifnan. In the inflection 
of verbs the Germanic languages, with the exception of Gothic, show 
this alternation in such a way that the irregular sound appears in 
precisely those forms which contain the weakest form of the root 
(abl. III); while the regular consonant appears in the two strong 
forms of the root (abl. 1 and II). So O.H. G. zig-um and zig-a-n 
(perf. plur. and pass. participle): 2¢h and zth-an (perf. sing. and 
infinitive); Ags. vurd-on and vord-e-n vearé and veors-an. This 
differentiation is carried out also in roots ending in s, in such a 
way that z and 7 (sonants corresponding to s) occur where the 
sonant mutes g, d, 6 occur; s itself where the surd spirants /, p, * 
occur. So O. H. G.— 


kur-um and kor-a-n : kios-a and kis = 
zig-um and zig-a-n : zih-a and zéh 


The entire phenomenon lives to-day in High German in such 
changes as ztehe gezogen, kiese : erkoren,; Engl. lose : forlorn; 
the cause of it was discovered by Karl Verner (K. Z. XXIII 97 ff). 
He saw that there was a living remnant of Vedic and I. E. accentu- 
ation preserved in this alternation of consonants. The forms with 
irregular consonant and weakest root-form (abl. III) originally 
had the tone on their inflectional elements (: zig-im and zig-a-na) 
in I, E. times, and have it in the accented Vedic texts which have 
come down to us (é. g. bi-bhid-ima and bhin-nd); the forms with 
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regular consonant were accented on the root (zth-a and zéh); Ved. 
bhar-a-mi and ja-bhar-a. AQ full discussion can be found in the 
treatise of Verner; a short mention of it here is not out of place. 
Verner’s law formed one of the most important factors in establish- 
ing the truth that the broad facts of Vedic accentuation once ruled 
in all I. E. languages; it is the strongest justification of the method 
of accounting for variations of root-vowels which is now univer- 
sally practised; in fact it has been seen that, so far, ablaut, wherever 
it is explainable, is so on the basis of this law of accent; wherever 
this fails there is as yet no other known fact or principle which 
furnishes additional light; explanation must be held in abeyance 
until further investigation or new material shows the way. 


V. 


The three root-forms which have been treated under the names 
of ablaut I, II and III each occur regularly in Greek, as in the other 
languages of the family, only in certain kinds of formations, or, 
conversely, a certain Greek word has but one historically correct 
root-form or ablaut (cf. above p. 310). But as in language every- 
where, so especially in a language of the rich, independent life of 


the Greek, disturbing forces have operated against the laws which 
originally shaped the several word formations, and have in certain 
cases succeeded in almost obliterating the effects of these laws. 
The unfriendly forces at work are best defined as: 1. Assimilation 
by what is generally termed ‘false analogy’ or form-association. 
2. New formation upon some already existing form, or upon the 
material abstracted from such a form. A single example to illus- 
trate each will not be amiss. 

(1) The noun bases in ¢s,‘generally serving as abstracts (0ép-oc, 
xi€F-0g, etc.), are made with abladt I. According to this rule are 
made fév6-0¢ and zév0-0¢, both occurring in Homer, but going out 
of common use about the time of Herodotus. In the later language 
there appear in addition to these 746-0¢ and f40-0s, illegitimately 
made with ablaut III. These are evidently formed after the analogy 
of fa0-t¢, ¢-za0-ov, etc., forms which regularly have ablaut III, and 
with which the abstracts were associated in the minds of the lan- 
guage-users until they crowded out the historically correct Sév6-0¢ 
and zév0-0s, because there were no forms by mental association with 
which they could be kept alive. 

(2) The present éz-tw is made with ablaut III. Ordinarily the 
theme of the present stands in no formal relation with the themes 
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of the other tenses, e. g. the present zdéozw is made with ablaut III 
(see p. 321), but future zefcouat (xev0-cozat) with ablaut I, as the 
future regularly is. But the future and sigmatic aorist corresponding 
to Jdéxrw are made according to its root-vowel : paw, éppaya, where 
we should expect cf. pop-geds. 

Fortunately, however, it is possible in almost all important forma- 
tions to restore the old vocal relations, either from precious remnants 
in the language itself or with the aid of the sister languages. The 
language of Homer and the inscriptions are especially valuable ; 
the word-thesaurus of the former is to Greek what the Rig Veda is to 
the languages of India. The lexicon of Hesychius also yields many 
obsolete forms, which approve themselves as valuable remnants of 
the language in its natural form, not as yet curtailed and stiffened 
by the dictates of literary purism. 


ABLAUT I. 
Verbal Formations. 


1. The singular active of non-thematic (root-) presents originally 
was accented on the root, which appears in its first strong form. 
The material in Greek is very meagre: and Hom. 
el-ot: Dor. Dor. (o)-evté; further the 
Hom. infinitive ¢0-peva: ; cf. Lat. es-t = Sk. dt-t#z. For ored-rae and 
ood-tat see Curt. Verb. I? 154. An I. E. irregularity is contained in 
xet-tat = Sk. ¢¢-te = Zd. gaé-t2, because ablaut I appears in the 
middle. From class BB there is another example: ¢7-/, ¢7-s, 
gn-ot: gd-vév, Sanskrit has this class largely represented: #27 
i-mds ; ds-mi: s-mds; hdn-mi: ghn-dnti; vdc-mi: uc-mds, etc. In 
Gothic a single example has survived: i(s)-m. s-ind; the only 
Latin instance which preserves the difference between strong and 
weak forms is contained in es-¢: s-unt. 

2. The entire system, active and middle, of thematic presents, when 
corresponding to the Hindu I class, is made with abl. I. They are 
to be found in Curt. Verb. I*, 210 and 223. Examples: é¢y-w, d¢y- 
opat, Tet-w, xe(y)-omat, xAé(F)-w, dded-opat, dép-w, réd-opat, pév-w, 
getd-opat, geby-w, tépo-opat, oxévd-w, péug-opat, etc. Of class BB: 
t7x-w, etc. The Gothic presents of the I, II, and 
V ablaut classes: /ig-a, sniv-a, tatr-a, hlif-a, beit-a, biug-a, vair p-a, 
bind-a, etc.; Sk. vds-ati, gdy-ati, srdv-ati, bddh-ati, mdnth-ati, etc.; 
Lat. leg-o, reg-o, trem-o, dic-o (= deic-o), fid-o (= feid-o), dic-o 
(= deuc-o), ur-o (= eus-o), clep-o, serp-o, etc. 

3. A considerable number of the iota-class are made (irregularly) 
with abl. I: (aeF-yw), (yeF-yw), (theF-yw), 
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(xAcF-yw), tetpw, pOcipw, oneipw, aycipw, éyeipw, detpu, xetpw, petpopmat, 
netpw, eipw (cep-yw), téddw, déddw and Céddu, dgetlu, dgédhu, arédiu, 
zéhdw, péhdw, oxédhw, teivw, yetvopat, Ocivw, xtetvw, Acboow, 
Zpdw (= Fepy-yw). For presents of the iota-class made with abl. 
III, as ztaipw (= xtp-yw), see p. 321. 

4. The future systems, active and middle, are made with ablaut I: 
§d-odpat, xet-copat, thev-codpat, dep@, ated, Aeiyw, gevgod- 
pat, téodw, Blégw, etc. In like manner Sk. dhok-s yatz, 
je-syatt, bhav-7g yati, etc. 

5. The sigmatic (first) aorist system, active and middle, is made 
with ablaut I: efa, %-dder-ca, ¢-ppev-ca, &-g0etpa, &-otetha, &-pewva,; 
é-Aetwa, &-Opewa, etc. To these correspond the simple s- aorists in 
Sk. (Whitney §§ 878, 879): a-¢ro-s-i, a-ne-g-7, etc. Cf. Curtius’ 
Studien IX 313. 

6. The first aorist passive, a special Greek formation, is made 
with this ablaut with very few-exceptions. /¢ differs in this impor- 
tant respect from the second aorist passive, which is made with 
ablaut III. Those who have hitherto attempted the explanation 
of these two difficult formations have, it seems, overlooked this 
fact or neglected to bring it to bear upon their investigation. We 
subjoin all the instances from roots of class AA: 7véy-dyy, é-zég-Ony, 
&-phéy-Inv, 2-dépy-Inv, é-tpég-Inv, 
Inv), ; of class BB cf. and 

Seeming exceptions are the Doric etc. 
Their vowels are on the same level with, and are to be explained 
like tpdg-w, otpdg-w, tpdy-w, etc., as a special dialectic peculiarity. 

Interesting are the cases in which first and second aorist passive 
occur from the same root: : é-xdp-nv ; : 8-nhig-ny; 
: ; : : é-otpag-ny ; é-tép¢g- 
; é-tpég-Iny : ; ¢-Opég-Iny é-tpdg-ny ; 
: 2-Bpdy-nv; cf. from class AA : é-téx-yv. For the 
remaining second aorists passive see p. 324. 


Nominal Formations. 


7- Nominal and adjectival bases in es are made with ablaut I: 
vég-oc, dpuacw (Hesych.), ér-os, zéx-0¢, 
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né(a)-0¢, téx-0¢, tTéy-0¢, Epef-oc, 0-06, 
atég-o¢; d¢( ; xAd(F)-0¢, oxed-0¢ ; wép-0¢, Oép-os, 
yéu-0g; |eld-o¢, petd-o¢, tety-0¢; ydedz-05, xed0-0¢, 
&pevd-0¢, tedy-0¢, Yedd-0¢ ; xépd-0¢, Fpx-o¢, Oépa-os, atpég-os ; 
AéuB-os, Adug-os. 

(theme: -xdeF-e¢), ‘Adt-Oepoys, nept-oxedys, Ca- 
greys, Otuo-xpet-75, a-tevys, a-orepyés, 
aisypov (Hesych.), etc. 

As first members of compounds: ¢gepéa-ftos, éyepat-payus, 
yoos, etc. 

Cf. also nouns in as: oéf-as, déu-as, yép-as, oxén-as, xpé-as, 
Aén-as, (d-tpép-as). 

Formed by association with fad-i¢, Opac-ic¢, xpdt-vs, etc., are 
made 74d0-0¢, fd0-0¢, and Opda-os, xpdt-os and xdpt-os, etc. ; 
some historically correct forms zév6-0¢, etc., are also preserved. 
Otherwise irregular are Ady-os, dy-0¢; and are 
denominative formations. 

Sk. rdj-as, pds-as, hdr-as, mdn-as, jdn-as, ¢rdv-as, dhars-as ; 
su-mdnas = satyd-gravas = etc. Lat. gen-us, 
nem-us, vet-us, etc. In comp. de-gener. In Goth. these nouns 
are extended to a-bases: rig-iz-(a) = Sk. rdj-as = épef-os, rim- 
-45-(a@), sig-is-(a), peth-s-(a), veth-s-(a). 

8. The peculiar proper names Me&ias, ’Auetycas show abl. I; cf. 
Ile0-tas, etc. 

g. Bases in twp, typ, t4¢ are formed with ablaut I: “Ex-rwp, Néo- 
twp, Mév-rwp, Xtév-twp, vep-é-twp, Epx-twp, xév(t)-Twp, OéAx-tTwp, TEbx- 
twp ;—Oedx-t7p, Oper-tip, otpen-t7p, mevo-tTyp, 
Gietz-t7p, (: meto-typ (cable, from a root = 
Sk. dandh- = Goth. bind-), yev-e-r7p, veve-t71p and xodup- 
(Hesych.), yevo-retpa veged-nyepé-tys, Mév- 

The secondary suffix tpo- follows the same norm: 4éz-tpov, xév(r)- 
tpov, dép-tpov, yép-tpov, ta Open-tpa; gépetpov and rép-e-tpov, 

Sk. vdk-tar, j¢-tar, ¢ré-tar, yan-tdr, bhet-tdr, endth-t-tar ; ¢rd-tra, 
vds-tra, hdé-tra, san-t-tra, etc. Lat. sec-tor, emp-tor, vec-tor, lec-tor, 
tex-tor, gen-t-tor, etc. 

10. Noun-bases in man (neuters in wa-t; masculines in »wv) are 
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made with abl. I: Aeol. (root Feo), Aéu-pa, 
pa, oréu-pa, dpsy-pa, péy-pa; det-ua, yet-pa, zved-pa, fped-pa, 
yed-pa, ved-na, tép-pa, pép-ya, onép-pa, Ep-pa, dép-ya, xép-pa ; 
téd-pa, Gdetp-pa, epery-pa, Epeco-pa, Astp-pna, dety-pa, 
Yedo-pa, xed0-pa, Cedy-pa, yed-ya; Bréu-pa, O¢dy-pa, 
niéy-pa, Epy-pa, dépy-pa, otpéu-pa, Opép-pa, (= zevd- 
pa). Asan example of an exception 75-ya is late; yed-~a Homeric. 

Sk.: Adr-man, bhar-man, ték-man, vdrt-man, etc. Lat. ger-men, 
seg-men, ter-men, lii-men (= leuc-men), etc. 

Nouns in pov: yet-pdy, Tép-pwr Tep-d- 
pwy and ted-a-udy; derivatives: giey-uov-74, oted-pov-tat ; 
in comp. ‘unclad’: ef-ua.—Sk. he-mdn, vars-mdn, dhar- 
mdn, etc. 

Lat. ¢er-mo, ser-mo.—Goth. hliu-ma, gen. hliu-min-s = (¢ro-man 
in ¢vé-ma-ta); hiuh-ma, milh-ma, skei-ma. 

11. The comparatives and superlatives in wy and ¢o-to¢ are 
formations accented on the root-syllable, and are regularly made 
with ablaut I: xepd-iwy, xépd-tatos; péy-tatos, pel-(y)wv; 
xpetacwy (xpét-ywv), Doric-Ionic ; the superlatives xpdt-cotos 
and xdpt-totos (abl. III) have been attracted to the vocalic condition 
of the positive zpat-vs. The old Attic comparative of éAtyos is 
(dhety-ywv) Curt. Stud. VIII 254; and are 
new comparatives to tay-b¢ and éday-vs,' after the nasal character 
of their root-vowel had been forgotten (cf. p. 296); they are to 
their positives what p7jx-caT0¢ is to pax-pdc. 

Sk. kscp-iyas, ksép-ishtha: ksip-rd; rdj-iyas, rdj-igtha: ; 
badmh-istha: bah-uii (bmh-u); dj-iyas, dj-istha: ug-rd; ¢dc-istha : 
cuk-rd, etc. 

12. Formations in avo, avy, ovy (vy), seem to be pretty equally 
divided between abl. I and II. With abl. I: §0-avds, oged-avic, 


atey-avdsg; oxéx-avov, Opér-avoy, hety-dvov ; Epx-dyy, agevd-dvn, 


nep-bvn, Bed-bvn, Cf. tép-evos. 

With abl. II: Cé(F)-avov, dpy-avov, xér-avov, by-avov, yo(F)-avos ; 
00-avos, dpg-avés, odp-avds (= Fop-avds), (épy-dyy), 
top-bvn ; dbpx-ava (Hesych.). 


1 Historically correct comparatives would be and éAéyyx-wy, as is 
shown by Zend sh-ydo and tafc-ista- ; and and refij-ista-, cf. Sk. rdmh-as 
fr.abl. I. So the perfect ei-Ayy-a occurs in addition to the historically correct 
Aé-hoyx-a constructed upon the syllable 2ax in é-Aay-ov in imitation of e-And-a: 
&-AaB-ov ; Aé-Anb-a: &-Aa6-ov (verbs of class BB); for the fact that the root-vowel 
of é-Aa$-ov is of different origin from that of é-Aay-ov has been lost to the con- 
sciousness of the language. 
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Sk. cdrt-ana would indicate by its palatal initial that this kind of 
formation there contains abl. I; cf. Kuhn’s Zeitschrift XXV 72. 


ABLAUT II. 
Verbal Formations. 


1. The Greek as well as the I. E. perfect is a non-thematic or 
root-formation. Like the non-thematic present, it originally exhib- 
ited the difference of accent and root-form between the singular 
active on the one hand and the dual-plural active and entire middle 
on the other. The singular active having the accent on the root 
contained and still regularly contains strong forms; in case of class 
AA, ablaut II: @-0rz-a, pé-povea pé-ya-tov; of class BB: 
hé-hnO-a, The perfects with are 
given in Curt. Verb. II 185 and 188. Examples: té-toz-a, d¢-dor-za, 
&-g0op-a, x¢-xov-a, d¢-dpop-a, 3¢-dopx-a, 
xé-zhog-a, né-rov0-a, dé-hoyy-a, 

Sk. ci-kiy-a, ji-giy-a, ci-kéta, ja-ghdn-tha, etc., show by their 
gutturals that the root-vowel is not identical with that of the 
presents : jdy-ati, cét-ati, hdn-ti, etc. In the presents the palatals 
bear witness to the palatal quality of the root-vowel (a°: ha‘n-t2), 
while the perfects show the original gutturals intact, because their 
vowels are in fact identical with the o of Greek perfects. 

Goth. has a: gad, bar, stal, man, bait, baug, varp, band, etc. 
Lat. o in the old perfects: mo-mord-i, spe-pond-i and te-tond-2. 

2. Derived verbs in aya, Gr. ¢(_y), take abl. II, éz-¢w, éx-zor-gopas, 
gof-gw, gop-éw, pog-ew, atoty-gw, otpug-ew, 
tpog-tw, stopy-ew, tpop-ew, otpof-ew, dpy-copat; the same 
formations are contained in pe-pdép-ntat, 


1 Many are the intrusions which have been made upon this rule of root-vowels 
for the singular active. So the vowel-group ev, as is well known, has with the 
exception of the single £4-#Aov6-a, supplanted the group ov: ré-revy-a, Té-Gevy-a, 
ké-xevd-a, 7é-vev-ka, Not infrequently the weak forms of the perfect have 
intruded upon the singular, as vice versa the strong forms have usually usurped 
the territory of the weak in the active dual and plur. (see p. 324): dé-dc-a with 
dé-dot-Ka ; with é-@6op-a ; é-omap-ka, Ké-kap-Ka, é-oTad-ka, Té-Ta-Kq, 
GA-hi1g-a, ép-hpit-a; the frequency of «-perfects among these attests the fact 
that these are later formations, made after the accentual law, the cause of the 
difference between weak and strong forms, had become extinct. A few perfects 
are made upon the theme of the present: «é-yavd-a: yavddvw; (é-7rap-a: 
by the side of Aé-Aoyx-a is made like el-And-a, etc.; 
Aa-y-x-dvo, é-Aayx-ov (root-syllable apparently equal to Aa-u-3-dvw, é-2a/3-0v 
(root-syllable show the reason. 
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onop-nt6¢, dop-7twp, etc.; an exception: made directly upon 
otif-os. 
Goth. ga-vag-ja, vahs-ja, nas-jands, lag-ja : lig-a; sat-ja : sit-a; 
dragk-ja: drigk-ja; kaus-ja: kius-a; rak-ja, pan-ja, prag-ja, etc. 
Lat. mon-eo, noc-eo, tond-eo, tong-eo, spond-eo, etc. 


Nominal Formations. 


3. A special Greek formation made in close junction with the 
preceding are the themes in ed¢: toxedc, yo(F)-ebs, top-eds, 
oxop-eb¢, yov-e0¢, gov-eb¢, vou-eb¢, 
e0¢, otTpog-ebs, tTpog-sbs, auopy-ebs, apody-ebs, mdox-ed¢, 
popg-ebs, etc. ottf-ed¢ occurs like 

4. Themes in a (Greek », masc. and neut.; 7 feminine) are formed 
with abl. II. The accent in historical times is generally found on 
the suffix in the case of feminines ; on the suffix also in the case 
of masculines when they have the function of adjectives or nomina 
agentis ; but on the root in the case of masculdines when they are 
abstracts or names of objects. Accordingly there are: 

(a) Feminines: év-(F)ox-7, oxox-7, 6o(F)-%, xvo(F)-%, arod-7, 

Adjectives and Nomina Agentis : doy-05, hotr-d¢, 
apot-05, O0(F)-6¢, Bop-6¢, dotd-b¢, dpotB-b¢, tpug-d¢, xdon-d¢, 
mopn-0¢, gop-d¢ (cf. gép-0¢), tpoz-d¢ (cf. tpdy-0¢), etc. 

(y) Abstracts and Names of Objects: t4x-0¢, gé8-u¢, Ady-0¢,76(F )-d¢, 
G0(F)-05, gdv-0¢, Spdy-0¢, BbA-0¢, otbd-os, ydp-os, 
atviz-05, Tpdy-0¢, Ovdg-ug, etc., etc. 

Exceptionally forms with abl. I: getd-d¢, Aeux-de, epy-ov ; 
with abl. III: guy-7, orty-os, etc. 

Sanskrit proves abl. II in gdr-as = fop-d ; -gar-as = Bop-6s¢=Lat. 
-vor-us (in carni-vor-us); ghan-d-s (cf. gév-0-¢); gdy-a-s; abhi- 
gar-d-s from the fact that the initial guttural appears unpalatalized ; 
other instances: ark-d-s, amk-d-s, rok-d-s, part-varg-d-s, etc. 

Goth. snaiv-(a)-s, saggv-(a)-s, saggg-(a)s; dragk-(a); ga- 
prask-(a),; fem. laib-a, vrak-a, staig-a. Lat. dol-u-s, mod-u-s ; tog-a. 

5. Themes in are made with ablaut II: tpdy-ts, tpdg-c¢, 
56(F)-is, ypdu-ts, wbud-tc, dpdz-ts* tpvyntés (Hesych.), gpédv-cs, 
Méix-ts, Those in «d are pretty evenly divided between abl. I and 
II and generally have the tone on the suffix: éAz-is, oxed-is and 


ayeh-is, hen-ic, xepx-tc, Iney-ts ; Co(F)-t¢, Bod-is, don-ts, gioy-is, 
Bpoz-ic. Goth. mat-(z)s, balg-(z)s. 
6. A special Greek formation (probably secondary) with abl. II 
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are the nouns in 40: Aoy-d¢, oxop-d¢, otod-ds, 
hoz-d¢, Opop-ds, opy-ds, Dopx-ds, gopf-ds, vop.-ds, épy-ds, tpoy-ds, 
gott-ds, Xroty-ddes, Xrpog-ddes; exceptions with abl. III: guy-dc, 
vig-d¢, pty-ds. 

7. Themes in ma (mos, twos, avos) are regularly formed 
with abl. II; the accent wavers between root and suffix, except in 
the case of those in «wos: yév-tmos, 
Those without intervening vowel 
are (a) With the accent on the root: ol-pos, tép-uoc, 
pos, Spx-mog ; Ady-py, (6) With the accent on 
the suffix: foy-pds, ddot-pds, xop-nd¢, gop-pds, 
Bpoy-nd¢, nmhoy-pds, ghoy-nds ; also 
a base in xot-pd-w. In rAdx-apos, Gpy-apos ; 
(= Foi-), Exceptions: has assimilated itself to 
the vocalic condition of the rest of its group (@¢p-os, etc.), as is 
shown by Lat. form-us, Sk. ghar-mds, Goth. varm-jan ; cf. p. 305. 
Further abl. I in det-yds, dyep-pds, xev0-uds, xpey-uds; abl. 
III in te-y% and Aty-yd-w. Sk. ghar-mds shows ablaut II in its 
unpalatalized initial guttural ; in addition: ¢-ma, hé-ma, dhdr-ma = 
Lat. for-ma. Goth. hai-ma- (in the plur. haz-mos); Germ. strau- 
' ma, flau-ma, etc. Lat. for-ma (Sk. root dhar),; for-mus (Sk. root 
ghar). 

8. Themes in ¢a (to, 77) which are not verbal adjectives are regu- 
larly accented on the root-syllable and take abl. II, of-ro¢, xoi-tus, 
gdp-tos, yép-tos. . With accent on the suffix: 
dop-ty, Bpov-ty, Sk. pra-ke-tds, Zend duraé-kaé-ta- indicate 
by their undisturbed initial guttural the presence of abl. II. Goth. 
dau-pa: div-ana-. Lat. hor-tus = xép-tos, 


ABLAUT III. 


As has been seen above, p. 311 ff, this root-form is the one which 
appears when the accent of a word rests on some formative element, 
not on the root itself. The special Greek law of accentuation has, 
however, engrafted itself upon the old I. E. accentual system, leaving 

‘but a few fossilized remnants, which have resisted the new law 
(infinitives of second aorist, verbal adjectives in tés, etc.). The 
criteria by which the material of this ablaut can be gathered are, 
however, not wanting ; often, as in the : and v roots, the forms them- 
selves betoken their ablaut position (@-7¢0-ov: zef0-w; @-guy-ov: 
geby-w) in spite of the disturbed condition of the original accent ; 
when this fails, the related languages, especially the Vedic and 
Gothic, furnish the necessary data. 
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Verbal Formations. 


1. The dual and plural active and the middle of non-thematic 
presents were originally accented on the personal suffixes, leaving 
the root-syllable without accent, which therefore appears in its 
weakest form, abl. III. ?-tov, ?-pev : elue; Doric : 
the vowel is inorganically restored in éo-pév, ¢o-rdv, etc., as is shown 
by Sk. s-mds, Lat. s-umus, etc. Of Class BB: ga-pév, ga-rdv : 
&-ga-tév Sk. s-mds ds-mi; t-mds : 
é-mi; ha-thds : hén-mi. Goth. s-ind : i(s)-m; Lat. s-unt : es-t. 
With the same ablaut are formed the optative and participle of 
non-thematic presents: ?-dvto¢g : (o)-dvto¢ and (a)-ér- 
eé¢ = Sk. sat-yd-s; cf. ga-tyy, gd-pevos : and Sk. z-ydim, 
y-dn(t) : é-mi; duh-yim, duh-dn(t) : déh-mi, etc. 

2. For weak forms of reduplicated, non-thematic presents see 
above p. 297. 

3. Reduplicated, thematic presents are formed with ablaut III: 
yi-yv-0-pat, pt-py-w, t-oy-w, and tiztw for ti-tx-w. Vedic 
formations of the same kind: 7/-ghn-a-te : hdn-mi,; pi-bd-a-mana-s : 
pa-pdd-a; jt-ghy-a-ti : hdy-anta. Lat. gi-gn-o. 

4. Presents, whose formative element is the inchoative suffix ox, 
added immediately to the root are formed with abl. III: fd-oxw 
(Ay-oxw) = Sk. gd-chami; ndoyw (= ptoyw 
(uty-oxw) MecEias; toxw (Fix-oxw) : &-Fotx-a, Cf. of class BB: gd- 
oxw Adoxw (hax-oxw) : Ag-Adx-a; ydaoxw (yav-oxw) : xé-ynv-a, 
Sk. r-chimi, yii-chamt, ichimi (ish-chami), yd-chami (ym-chami), 
gd-chimi, ichami (ug-chami), prchimi = Lat. po(r)sco. 

5. Only a small number of presents of the zofa-class (IV class) 
are formed with ablaut III, though this is the historically correct 
formation ; for those with abl. I see p. 314: zratpw (xtp-yw) : 
mrép-ns; oxatpw and doxaipw; (Bj-yw) : datpw : Oép-pa; 
patvopat (uy-yopat) xatvw ; xé-xov-a; Baivw : Goth. gim-a 
(abl. I). Roots of class BB: gatww (gdv-yw) : ré-gyy-a; 
(xdd-yw) With reduplication: te-tatvw (tt-ty-yw), The 
Sk. ya-class is formed with the same ablaut: yadh-yante, hrs-yati, 
tr’s-yati, etc. Lat. horreo and torreo (for hors-eo and tors-eo) are 
probably of the same formation, equal respectively to Sk. hr’s-yati 
and ¢r’s-yatz. 

6. The Sk. fifth and eighth classes (according to Hindu grammar) 
are made from abl. III. This fact also explains the identity of the 
two classes: tandémz is to be explained as ¢a-nd-mi for tn-nd-mi and 
is formed precisely as dhrg-nd-mi. Cf. p. 297; Kuhn’s Zeitsch. 
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XXIV, p. 288 ff ta-nd-mi dhr3-ndé-mi = ta-td-s dhrs-ta-s. 
In Gr. td-vu-rat : xtdp-vu-tat = ta-t6-¢.: gOap-té-¢. The number 
of formations of this kind in Greek is not large: péy-vu-ue; ta-vo- 
tat; = Sk. sa-nu-té ab0-év-tys ntdp-vo-pat 
Transitions into the form of thematic presents: st-vb-w : pel-ywv ; 
ta-vb-w, d-vb-w and d-vb-w. Froma root of class BB: 
&-(F)ay-a, Exceptions: and feby-vu-mt. Sk. ct-nd-mi ; 
su-nd-mi; r-nd-mi; dhrg-nd-mi; va-nd-mi: vdn-as; ma-nv-é: 
mdn-as, etc. Transferred to the thematic formation: nv-amz, 
jt-nv-ami, pi-nv-ami, etc. 

7. A number of other nasal formations are made with abl. III. 

(a) Those in avw: ix-dvw : (= elx-w), dpapt-dvw : ; 
a-b&-dvw : a-FéE-w ; cf. Sk. ukg-ami and a-)§-w; gihtd-dvw 
ev (both fr. Hesych.); dap0-dvw. 

(6) Those with double nasal are uniformly made with abl. III: 


Y-7-dvw ; da-y-7-dvw (= : Ad-hoyy-a; ya-v-d-dvw ( yy-v-d- 


yetcopat (= yevd-copuat); na-v-0-dvw (xy-v-0-dvw) mév0-0¢ ; of 


roots of class BB: ‘a-v-d-dvw %-ad-a; : ; da-v-0- 
dyw : Aj0-w; pa-v-0-dvw, 

(c) Presents with nasals and v: épud-atvw : adhit-aivw : 
; a-b(0)-aivw and a-5(c)-atvw : Lat. wr-o (= eus-o) and 
Sk. ds-ati; : pap-aivw : Sk. mdr-ate. So also 
mez-atve ; but as shown above (p. 309) ablaut III of roots of the 
type A does in most cases not differ graphically from abl. I. With 
reduplication: te-tp-atvw. In Sk. the seventh class and the sixth, 
when it shows nasals in the root-syllable, correspond to these 
types: ri-nd-k-ti, yu-nd-k-ti, vi-n-d-d-ti, etc. Lat. formations with 
nasals: sct-n-d-o, fi-n-d-o (Sk. bhi-nd-d-mi), li-n-gu-o (ht-p-7-dvw, 
vi-nd-c-mt), ru-m-p-o, tu-n-d-o show abl. III. 

8. The non-thematic second aorist (:-form) is historically an 
imperfect belonging to a non-thematic present, and accordingly 
shares with it the peculiarity of differentiating the root-form of the 
singular active (abl. I) from that of the remaining persons of the 
indicative, active and middle, the entire optative and the participles 
(abl. III). Thus in the Veda: d-¢rav-am and d-cro-t : gru-tdm ; 
vdrk-(s) : d-vrk-ta; d-gan-(t) : ga-tdm. 

In roots from class BB the Greek has ¢-2ty-v : 
&-An-v Ba-t-nv; &-tAd-v, tAd-t-nv; : etc. 

In roots of class AA this original vocalic difference appears also 
upon close search. There occur in the first place the following 
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forms with ablaut III: xdd-0¢ and xAb-pevos ; 
azu-vpd-¢ and ; and-(F )sp-ce ; €-xta-to xtév-0g; an-é- 
ga-to* (Hesych.) : gdv-os. 

For traces of formations containing ablaut I and supplementing 
these, we must look to a set of peculiar aorists, which have been 
until a very late day the crux of grammarians: ¢-yev-a and 2-ye(F)-a, 
and Brugman, Bezz. Beitrige II 
245 ff has ingeniously proved that these are not sigmatic aorists 
which have dropped their «, but they are strong forms of root- 
aorists, whose corresponding weak forms live in ¢-y-yy and é-oob- 
pny. An old conjugation was ¢-yev-a (for @-zev-), &-yev-s, : 
z-yv-pev, etc., precisely as the imperfect of apt-verb: etc. : 
é-r(-Oe-psv, etc., or the Sk. root aorist ¢-¢rav-am, d-cro-s, etc. : d-cru- 
ma. But the strong forms attracted the weak forms of the active 
to their vowel condition in accordance with that same tendency 
towards uniformity which has disturbed the original difference 
between the singular and the dual-plural of the perfect active. 
z-yev-a, @-ooev-a, etc., are therefore conjugated independently 
through the active like sibilant aorists, and even middle forms 
occur; but and have preserved the 
historically correct root-forms belonging to all the persons, except 
the singular active. 

g. The common second aorist is a formation which corresponds 
to an imperfect of a thematic present, which has the accent on the 
thematic vowel, therefore ablaut III (see Whitney, Gram. 846). 
The true accentuation, which is the cause of the weak root-form, 
appears in the infinitives and participles: 
zt0-dnevos, From roots of type A: &-a7-ov, ¢-xt-6-pyy, &-or-ov: Ex-w, 
e-an-ov: Lat. in-sec-e; jveyx-ov. Irregularly with abl. I: &rez-ov. 
From roots of type B: &-xdv-ov, &-nxtap-ov, : ; 
dyp-bpsvog: aysipw, Wgh-ov, &-xav-ov, &-xtav-ov, &-tap-ov, &-dpap-ov, 
Irregularly with abl. I: dyep-ée0at: dyp-dyevos (both Homeric) ; 
dgeh-ov: Wgd-ov; &-tep-ov (late): From roots of type C: 
7ptxz-ov, &-ghtd-ov (Hesych.), ¢f0-ov, ix-duny, &-Atz-ov, 
é-tuy-ov, &-gvy-vv, &-xv0-ov, Fpvy-ov, &-zpab-ov, 
&-napd-ov and &-npad-ov, &-dpax-ov, @-tpan-ov, tapn-dye0a and tpar- 
efouev, &-Bpay-ov, jyapt-ov and jpyfpot-ov, é-dapd-ov and é-dpad-ov, 
é-dpan-ov, &-nab-ov, &-dax-ov, 2-yad-ov, &p-pag-ov, &-Aay-ov. From 
roots of class BB: @-Aad-ov, &-AaB-ov, dt-¢-tway-ov, &-Aax-ov, etc. Sk. 
d-vid-am, d-ruh-am, d-vrdh-am, d-dr¢-am = -dpax-ov; d-radh-at : 
d-vandh-ayat. 
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10. The reduplicated thematic aorist is formed with ablaut III: 
feemov (= é-Fe-Fr-ov) = Sk. dvocam (= a-va-vc-am); = 
from class BB: : Sk. d-voc-am, d-né¢-am 
(= d-va-vc-am and d-na-ng-am; cf. Kuhn’s Zeitsch. XXV 61), 
d-pa-pt-am, d-ti-tvis-am, d-da-dhrs-am, etc. 

A non-thematic, reduplicated aorist is xé-xAv-0c, xé-xdv-te with 
abl. III; cf. Sk. d-va-vrt-ran and d-sa-srg-ran. If fuller material 
of this kind of formation existed, it would probably exhibit the 
usual strong forms (abl. I) in the sing. active; cf. Vedic di-dhar-(s), 
second pers. sing., a-7/-gar-(?¢), third pers. sing. 

11. The second aorist passive system is formed with ablaut III, 
differing markedly in this respect from the first passive system, 
which is formed with abl. 1; cf. p. 315: ¢-660-y, ¢-xtdp-ny, 


-tpdg-yy, &-tdpr-nv, §-ppdg-yv. Exceptions with abl. I: 
-ghéy-ny, ¢-rAéx-ny, variant for ; é-tepo-nv. From roots of 


2 
¢-Adz-nv, mapd-yoopat, 2-dpdx-ny, ¢-tTpdr-ny, 
2 
é 


class BB: té-tyx-a; of-0nn-a; 2-cgnh-a; 
etc. 

12. The domain of ablaut III in the perfect, it has been seen, 
regularly is: The dual and plural active and the entire middle of 
the indicative ; the optative, active and middle, and the participles ; 
cf. p. 318. Sointhe Rig Veda: Indic: va-vrt-us, va-vrt-¢; Optat: 
va-vrt-y-ima, va-vrt-i-mdhi; Participles: va-vrt-vdt and va-vrdh- 
and-s (all abl. III) against va-vdrt-a (abl. II). 

In Greek this relation has been disturbed by the inroads of the 
strong forms of the singular active (abl. II), so that, as a rule, the 
perfect system follows their norm through all forms of the active, 
showing ablaut II. However, the traces of the old regime of ablaut 
III in the active are not wanting, especially in the older language. 
Of the indicative and participle active from roots of class AA there 
are to be found: é-ix-rov, é-tx-ryy: &-orx-a; cf. middle: ¢-iz-ro and 
7j-tx-to ;—ia-tov, id-via: old-a;— 
and dé-dt-uev, Det-dor-xa and d¢-dot-xa ; 
;—éx-yé-ya-tov, yé-ya-wev, ye-ya-s: yé- 
yov-a ;—pé-pa-tov, wé-na-pev, : ;—né-naa-Oe, me-7a0- 
via; xé-zov0-a, From roots of class BB: rté-téd-pev, 
té-tAy-xa. : xé-xpay-a ;—i-ord-tov, f-ora-pev: 
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de-da-via (Nonnius VI 305): (Iliad) ; 
te-Ogh-via: ;—)e-ldz-via: Aé-hynx-a ;—os-cdp-via: 
Ws ;—ap-dp-via: dp-ynp-%s. Apparently of all forms of the active 
the feminine participle has resisted longest the attacks of assimilation. 

In the perfect middle system ablaut III has generally survived : 
(Fe-Fo-pac): &o-0a; xé-xht-pat, &-cov-pat; xé-yu-pat, etpap-tat 
and épfpa-ta: (Hesych.); ¢-crap-pat, dé-dap-par, xé-xap- 
‘pat, né-rap-pat, té-tad-pat, €-crah-pat, té-ta-pat, mé-ga-tat, 
2p-4pty-pat, pé-pty-pat, té-tuy-pat, mé-guy-pat, 
é-atpap-pat, Té-tTpap-pat, té-Opap-pat, In roots of type A, ablaut III, 
as usual, necessarily coincides with ablaut I: 
e?-dey-pat, such forms as these have given 
rise to others made with the same vowel, where ablaut III would 
be historically correct and possible: zé-zdey-par (cf. 
(Cf. Bé-Bpey-pat, xé-gisy-pat, for 
xé-zhap-pat, etc.; then also forms d¢-dety-pat, A¢-Aetp-pat, 
etc. From roots of class BB: A¢-Ado-par: : 
3 

The Gothic as the Sanskrit has preserved the relation between 
strong and weak forms in verbs of class AA almost without a flaw : 
gtb-un (= gé-gb-un): gab; bér-um (= bé-br-un): bar; here 
also the only relic of the participial formation: dér-usjos ; skul-un : 
skal; mun-un: man (pé-pa-pev: pé-pov-a); stig-un: staig; hluf-un: 
hlaf ; bund-un: band, etc. In other Teutonic dialects traces of 
this difference have impressed themselves upon certain consonants 
also (Verner’s law): see above p. 312 ff. 


Nominal Formations. 


13. Verbal adjectives in -té¢ and -tévs = Sk. pass. participles in 
-tas = Goth. pass. participles in -p(a)s and d(a@)s accent the suffix 
and accordingly appear with ablaut III. In Greek this condition 
appears in the following cases: d-Tt-T0s, xdu-td¢, 
pop-tés and fpo-tés, oxap-tés, dpa-té¢ and dap-tés, xap- 


té¢, otad-tés, Ba-tés, ta-tés, ubté-pa-tos, ga-tds, 
éptx-t6¢, G-ia-tos, otin-té¢, d-Otx-tos, tux-tés, gux-tds, 
faz-tés. Roots of type A as usual cannot differentiate ablaut III 
from I: éx-td¢, Aex-td¢, xex-té¢, men-td¢, Ceo-td¢, Aex-tds, etc.; they 
perhaps were the starting point of illegitimate formations contain- 
ing ablaut I where III was possible, ¢. g. ¢yep-téov, gep-tds, d-depx- 
Tos, G-phex-tos, otpen-tdés, and even épex-td¢, detx-réov, 
meva-td¢, Cevx-tds, etc. These false formations in the course of the 
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development of the language away from its original laws and 
materials have become on the whole the more common method 
for verbals. From roots of class BB: 6e-tés, do-tds, d-Aac-tos, but 
- also (and this method has become the preponderant one) t@z-tdc, 
han-tés, xaxz-tés, etc. For the Sanskrit and Gothic participles see 
p. 296. 

14. The abstract nouns in # («¢) originally had the tone on the 
suffix, therefore ablaut III: ri-ors, yb-ors, ddp-ors, xdp-orc, 
atdi-ots, (xtd-ot¢ in) dvdpo-xta-ol-y, THES, 
tts, ayappis* (Hesych.) From roots of type A 
necessarily : Thence the has spread 
over by far the largest part of these nouns: d¢p-prs (with ddp-src), 
ped-atg (with pb-or¢), gedées (with (with 
Ets, Opedus, etc. From roots of class BB: 
dd-ats, 02-ots, etc. For examples of this formation in the kindred 
languages see p. 296; of class BB cf. Lat. std-ti-o(n), ra-ti-o(n), 
af-fa-tim. 

15. A number of adjectives in va (po-) have the accent on the 
suffix and abl. III]: ¢ov0-pés = Sk. rud-irds = Lat. ruber; dvd-pés, 
ottg-pds, thag-pés, ydux-spdc, atvy-epd¢; from roots 
of class BB: pijz-tatds ; tax-epds; may-epds, etc.; 
Sk. rudh-irds, rud-rds, cuk-rds, gubh-rds, grdh-rds, etc.; Goth. 
dig-ra in dig-rei(n). Exceptionally with abl. II: sgod-pés, gof- 
epé¢, mhoz-epds, tpop-epdés, the last three probably denominative 
formations. 

16. Oxytone adjectives in w (v) occur only from roots which 
contain linguals and nasals. They have therefore been collected 
and treated.on p. 296. Add yduz-bc: ydedz-os. 


MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 


IV.— LOGICAL CONSISTENCY IN VIEWS OF LAN- 
GUAGE. 


Considering how long the scientific study of language has now 
been pursued, and how much research and thought has been 
expended upon it, there exists among those engaged in its pursuit 
a discordance of opinion which is surprising, and by no means 
creditable. This discordance is found even among highly consid- 
ered authorities. And it concerns not only matters of fact, such as 
the relationship of particular languages, the genesis of certain forms 
or systems of forms, the chronology of linguistic development, 
respecting which the collection of further evidence and the more 
careful sifting of that already obtained will bring ever clearer light, 
while upon many points certainty will doubtless never be reached ; 
it concerns also theoretical questions of the most fundamental 
importance, like the relation of language to thought, to the indi- 
vidual, to the race, the ground of phonetic change, the character 
of the science of language, as to which we have abundant evidences; 
all that we shall ever have, and need only to understand and com- 
bine them rightly in order to arrive at competent and well-established 
views. The difficulty lies, it is believed, to no small extent, in care- 
lessness of logical consistency respecting the general doctrines of 
linguistic science on the part of those who are engaged in the 
laborious investigation of special departments of the science ; it will 
be at least mainly removed when scholars can be led to take up the 
subject at the right end, and to see that from certain obvious facts 
respecting language, which when clearly stated must command 
universal assent, there follow by a logical necessity certain truths 
which are equally undeniable, and which constitute a solid basis for 
rearing further conclusions upon. The following paper is an attempt 
to present the subject in this shape; and although it may contain 
little or nothing which has not been in some form already said, 
either by the writer himself or by others, its timeliness will be ques- 
tioned by no one who realizes the present semi-chaotic condition 
of linguistic science, as briefly indicated above. 

No fact in regard to language is more palpable, and at the same 
time more fundamental, than its diversity. The varieties of human 
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speech are without number, and their differences endless, both in 
kind and in degree. These differences we may class, for conve- 
nience of review,* under three heads: phonetic, structural, and 
significant. 

The phonetic differences of languages lie in the number and 
character of the articulate utterances composing them, and the 
manner in which these utterances are combined into syllables and 
words for the expression of meaning. The organs of speech of 
every human being are capable of forming an indefinite variety of 
sounds, more or less widely discriminated from one another; the 
list of those found to be actually used in known languages counts 
up to several hundreds; but of them no single dialect uses more 
than a small number—from say fifty (in languages so phonetically 
rich and varied as the English) down to hardly more than a dozen 
(in the poorest Polynesian tongues). Almost every language has 
sounds which are either rare or altogether unknown elsewhere. 
The same thing is true of syllabic combinations: what in one tongue 
is regarded as unpronounceable is in another easy and familiar. 
And the general tone and coloring of utterance, the varieties of 
pitch and stress, of accent and quantity, are not less marked; so 
that one who has fully mastered the individual sounds of a foreign 
tongue, and can even utter single words with unimpeachable accu- 
racy, is nevertheless recognized as no native as soon as he attempts 
to put forth a sentence. 

And yet, all this diversity is underlain by a certain degree of 
similarity, easily explainable as result of the substantial correspond- 
ence of human throats and mouths. All speech of men is articulate 
—that is to say, it is made up of a succession of syllables, normally 
discriminated by the antithesis of opener and closer utterances, of 
vowel and consonant elements. Of the vowel-system the extreme 
members a and 7 and w are never wanting, hardly ever also the 
intermediate e and 9, in all their minor varieties of coloring. Well- 
nigh everywhere the consonants are classifiable into mutes and 
fricatives and nasals, and, by a division crossing this, into back, 
front and middle series (guttural, labial, and lingual, or however 
else we may choose to denominate them). rom among the indefi- 
nite variety of possible oral products, practical convenience has led 
the way to a selection partly accordant. 

The structural differences, in the second place, of different lan- 
guages are mainly of the kind which we are accustomed to call 
graminatical. What classes of words, of various office and use in 
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sentence-combination—that is to say, what parts of speech—if any, 
are distinguished from one another; what modifications and rela- 
tions of the more substantial conceptions are plainly indicated, 
instead of being left to inference from the circumstances, and by 
what means they are indicated, whether by phonetic change within 
the word, by external addition to the word, by independent words 
(auxiliaries and form-words), by change of relative position, whether 
by more than one of these means, or by all of them in various com- 
bination—such are the questions coming up here for consideration. 
According to the differences thus brought to light, languages are 
wont to be classified, as isolating, agglutinative, polysynthetic, in- 
flective, and so on. But the differences are also so various, in kind 
and degree, that no even fairly acceptable classification founded 
upon them is possible ; and the whole subject is decidedly the least 
satisfactory and the least valuable part of theoretical linguistics : 
“agolutinative” and “inflective,” especially, are mainly terms for 
sciolists to conjure with. Schleicher alone succeeded in laying 
down a definition of “inflective”; but (though he did not think so) 
the term as defined by him applied only to one family of languages, 
the Semitic. 

But a structural value is to be seen also even in the vocabulary 
of a language—in the way in which, for the purposes of material as 
well as formal expression, the objects of thought are viewed and 
classified and selected : how, for example, the colors are distinguished 
and named, or the kingdoms and classes and genera of natural 
existences, or the parts and qualities of man, or numbers and their 
combinations ; even the extent of vocabulary has in it an element 
akin with the structural. 

In the third place, the significant differences of language, differ- 
ences in the assignment of certain combinations of sounds to certain 
senses, are even more striking than the phonetic and the structural. 
There is here no underlying similarity, as in the other two cases ; 
there is unlimited and utter variety. It is conceivable that two 
languages should have the same spoken alphabet and a closely 
kindred structure, and yet that every conception should have in the 
two a different sign. Corresporidences there are in abundance 
among different tongues; but in part they are purely accidental, in 
part they are historical, dependent upon a common tradition. In 
general, we may say that for a given conception there are as many 
spoken representatives as there are languages, or even dialects, in 
the world ; for even in nearly related dialects the pronounced form 
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and the range of meanings of what is historically one word are 
almost invariably different. A determining relation between sound 
and sense is nowhere to be discovered ; there are no natural spoken 
signs of mental acts; even our exclamations, where such signs 
might most plausibly be sought, do not afford them. 

All this is not a matter for any intelligent difference of opinion ; 
the facts are so palpable that they cannot be denied. 

Our next point concerns the relation of any given tongue to its 
speakers. 

The languages and dialects of the world, thus differing in every 
conceivable nianner and degree, are shared out among the various 
races and communities of men. Among the races of men only, we 
may not say, for a variety of obvious reasons. First, there is to be 
found on the earth no pure race of civilized men, and the existence 
of such a one of savages even is rare and doubtful. Second, it is 
a familiarly known fact that whole communities, races or divisions 
of races, have come to speak languages not made or used by their 
own progenitors: examples are afforded by the English language 
in Cornwall and Ireland, the Latin and its descendants in Italy and 
southern Europe, the Arabic in Syria and northern Africa. Again, 
languages become mixed in a way wholly unaccordant with mixtures 
of race: examples are the English, with its Latin elements brought 
in chiefly by the Germanic Normans, the Turkish, full of Persian 
and Arabic, the Japanese, full of Chinese. .Yet again, every civilized 
community contains among the speakers of its own tongue, and 
undistinguished in speech from them, individuals representing 
recent importations from other communities, of other speech: 
striking examples are the Africans: among ourselves. And, once 
more, it is only necessary for any child to be placed by peculiar 
circumstances in a companionship not of its own race, and it gets a 
corresponding language ; a hired nurse, or birth on a journey of its 
parents in foreign lands, or the like, may cause its ‘‘mother-tongue”’ 
to be different from the tongue of its mother. 

In short, race has nothing directly to do with giving an individual 
his language ; the primary relation of language is not to race, but 
to community; to race only so far as community is founded on 
race—which, of course, it usually and normally is; a man is ordi- 
narily born into the company of his parents and their kin. But 
one of a given race never speaks its language unless he grows up 
among and consorts with other and older speakers of the latter ; if 
his first associates are of another descent, he inevitably speaks their 
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tongue, and as readily and naturally as they and their kindred. 
As a human being, he is capable of acquiring any human language; 
naturally the possessor of none, he may become by education the 
possessor of one as well as another; toward any given one he 
stands in a relation not perceptibly different from that of every 
other human being. To maintain this is by no means to deny 
that there are differences in the mental endowments of races, and 
in the grade of perfection of languages; but these differences are 
not greater than those of endowment in the individuals of a single 
race, or of the resources of the same language as commanded by 
different native speakers. The inferior race-capacity of the African 
has full room to show itself in the mental work which he does with 
English when he has learned it; and there are a plenty of English 
blockheads who fall below the average African, and whose store of 
ideas and signs for them no average African need envy. A gifted 
Englishman, no doubt, would be crippled by the acquisition of an 
inferior tongue only; yet not otherwise than by the deprivation of 
other educational advantages which should draw out his powers and 
give them scope for exercise. A native Mozart would be thwarted 
and stunted in China, a native Euclid or Watt in Polynesia. 

All this, again, is only another mode of expression for the simple 
fact that every man /earns his language — his “ native” language 
just as much as any other which he may acquire later ; that he gets 
it in no other way, accepting passively whatever circumstances place 
within reach of his powers of acquisition. The same fact is read, 
not less distinctly, in the ‘process of learning to speak gone through 
by every child under ourown eyes. The child learns first to under- 
stand, and then by imitation to produce ; to produce at first imper- 
fectly, fragmentarily, as regards sound, structure, and vocabulary ; 
in all these respects he makes. gradual improvement, according to 
his capacity and his opportunities, but never attains perfection. 
His first steps are difficult; as on an untried way, but practice makes 
them easy, and long habit converts them into a second nature; it 
comes to seem “ natural,”’ not only to speak, but to speak just as he 
does; his names for things and his ways of using them are the 
natural ones, and all others unnatural, artificial, barbarous ; and what 
at the outset he would have acquired just as easily now appears to 
him of a difficulty quite exceeding his powers. 

The principal facts thus laid down respecting the distribution of 
languages are also too obvious not to be admitted by all students 
of language who are not blinded by preconceived opinion. As 
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regards, however, the simple doctrine that every language is learned 
by every one of its speakers, a doctrine which satisfies all the facts 
and which alone is able to satisfy them, there is less general accord- 
ance. Some have been able so far to confuse their minds as to deny 
that a language is learned. The opportunity of the confusion is 
plainly afforded by the unfortunate double sense of our word “ lan- 
guage,” which we use to signify, on the one hand, the capacity or 
complex of capacities, a part of our endowment as human beings, 
whereby we are enabled to acquire, use, modify, and make spoken 
expression of our thoughts; and, on the other hand, any one of the 
existing bodies of signs and modes of their employment, established 
methods of expression, habits of speech. The former, of course, is 
given us by nature; it is in no sense acquired or learned, but only 
developed through use ; but the latter is something quite different, 
the gradually accumulated result of the exercise of the other. We 
have the power of language, and hence are able to learn and use a 
language ; no individual could learn, if he had not the same power 
to originate which has belonged to any other individual of his 
predecessors; but the faculty does not give us the developed 
product, any more -than the possession of even an exceptional 
mechanical aptitude gives us mastery of a branch of mechanic art, 
like engineering, or the possession of a power to reckon makes us 
practised mathematicians. 

From these two elementary and undeniable facts respecting lan- 
guage—the indefinite variety of languages, and the fortuitousness 
of their distribution to their various speakers—follow certain neces- 
sary inferences, which can in no way be avoided by any one who 
accepts those facts. 

First, that there is no internal and necessary, but only an external 
and accidental, connection between a conception and its spoken 
sign. The tie consists in a mental association, formed not sponta- 
neously, but under the guidance and after the example of others. 
If there are (let us say) a thousand different signs for each concep- 
tion, any one of them answering its purpose as well as any other, 
and if every user of a sign has to learn it and form the habit of 
associating it with the conception, then each sign is an arbitrary 
and conventional one, and a language composed of such is in its 
totality of the same character.. There is no room whatever for the 
answer “ gist” to the question how the names of things exist ; and 
no educated Greek would ever have thought of giving that answer 
if Greece in general had not been under the dominion of the 
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prejudice already referred to, and even at the present day widely 
and deeply rooted among the uneducated, that the names which 
one’s own language gives are the real ones, and all others mere 
babbling shams. 

It follows, of course, along with this, that there is no more special 
connection of the apparatus of thought with the muscular apparatus 
of vocal expression than with any other part of the muscular system. 
The predominance of the voice as instrumentality of expression is 
the result of a process of natural selection, experience teaching its 
higher availability for the purpose. 

Further, it follows that language is not, thought, but an instru- 
mentality whereby vastly increased distinctness and precision and 
range are given to thought. The error of those who deny, in 
respect to any one of the characteristic modes of action of human 
intellect, that it can be carried on at all without the aid of external 
signs, is so great that it may fairly be called a blunder. 

Second, we see the fundamental diversity of human language 
from that of the lower animals. The one is an endowment, natural, 
instinctive, alike in all individuals of the species, inelastic, unchang- 
ing; the other is an acquisition, a historical product, learned by 
each speaker, indefinitely various among individuals of the same 
race, and indefinitely variable and expansible. Hence all investi- 
gation of the cries of the lower animals, the chatterings of monkeys 
and the like, for their bearing on the origin and history of human 
speech, have been without fruit, and will always remain so, save so 
far as they may be directed to two points, now generally ignored : 
namely, a comparison with the natural and instinctive utterances of 
human beings, the only real analogues of those cries, utterances 
which just as much need investigation, and are far harder to get at, 
if they be at all attainable ; and again, an inquiry as to what, if any, 
beginnings or hints of conventional expression, analogous with 
language, the most intelligent of the lower animals may show 
sporadic capacity of making, upon the foundation of their natural 
endowment. For a right understanding of the origin of language 
shows the natural utterances as suggestions and foundation of lan- 
guage, but not any part of its substance. Fear of a sa/tus, a lacuna 
in natural development, is just as much wasted here as it would be . 
wasted on the relation of human clothing and ornament to the 
nakedness of the other animals, of human architecture to birds’ 
nests and rabbits’ burrows and beavers’ huts, of human song to 
that of birds, of human society to the gregariousness of bees and 
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Third, it is evident that the study of language is a historical 
branch of science, and not a physical. There is not and never was 
any foundation for the doctrine that linguistics is a physical science 
except in the most radical misunderstanding of the nature and his- 
tory of language, and in the mistaking of surface analogies for sub- 
stantial accordance—errors which were in some measure excusable, 
perhaps, in the initial stages of linguistic study, but are now as 
much out of date as the Ptolemaic theory of the solar system. 
Not less futile is the wisdom of those who would fain compromise 
these irreconcilabie views by teaching that the study is partly his- 
torical and partly physical—physical, namely, so far as it involves 
those physical entities, audible sounds. For an uttered sound or 
complex of sounds in language is not a physical entity ; it is a human 
act, just as much, and in precisely the same way, as is, for example, 
a significant gesture; it is made, indeed, by physical organs, but 
under direction of the will; in ultimate imitation, now become an 
only partially conscious habit, of similar sounds made by others; 
and for a purpose apprehended and entertained in the mind of the 
speaker. So a bell is a physical instrument ; but a merry chime, or 
an alarm, or a toll of mourning, rung upon it by some one for the 
information of a village, is not a physical product, whose study 
would be a physical investigation. With much more reason might 
numismatics be called a science partly physical, since coins are of 
yeal physical substance, which is a product of nature, and subject to 
purely physical laws in the way of dulling, rusting, abrading, and 
so on; only, as it happens, all this is the mere dross of the subject 
to the numismatist, who concerns himself with the artificial refine- 
ment and alloy, the weight, the stamp, the place of impress and 
circulation, the period, the grade of art, and other such matters, all 
analogous with what the linguistic scholar studies in the signs of 
language. 

Fourth, the office and value of linguistic study as an auxiliary to 
ethnology is an obvious corollary to what has already been said. 
It all lies in the probability, greater or less in different cases, that a 
community or complex of communities possessing an identical lan- 
guage or related languages has been, either from the beginning or 
at any rate for an indefinite period, a tolerably pure race-commu- 
nity also. This sounds, perhaps, like very little ; but it is all there 
is; and, in the paucity of means of authentic knowledge which we 
have respecting the divisions of mankind and their relations and 
movements, it is comparatively a great deal. And, fortunately, the 
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probability referred to is greatest where we have most need of its 
aid: among the wilder races, namely, where other means of infor- 
mation are most scanty, and in pre-historic periods. For it is the 
tamed and humanized races that offer least resistancé to intermix- 
ture, and it is civilization aided by literature that gives a language 
propagative power, making it acceptable to wide communities not 
kindred in blood to those by whom it was developed. 

A fact in language not less obvious and elementary than those 
already noticed by us is its constant change. No living tongue at 
any period of its existence maintains itself unaltered. And its 
mutations occur in every part Thus, in phonetic form, new sounds 
are developed and come into use; others, formerly used, are lost ; 
and, most conspicuously, words come to be pronounced otherwise 
than they have been. Thus also, in all departments of structure, 
old forms are lost, and (much more sparingly) new forms are made, 
new parts of speech are developed, new auxiliaries and other form- 
words are originated; a language’ exchanges its prevalently syn- 
thetic for a prevalently analytic character. Most easily of all, a 
vocabulary is altered, by the bringing in of new material, with more 
or less loss of old. And all this involves, as a necessary part, changes 
in the significant value of vocal signs, which, moreover, go on inde- 
pendently. There is nothing in human speech so stable that it does 
not admit of alteration, or even of loss ; though in different languages 
the changes vary in kind and degree, and, to be comprehended, need 
to be studied for each tongue in all their detail, item by item. 

The question of highest theoretic interest here involved concerns 
the nature of the force by which the changes of language are effected. 
And to it the conclusions which we have already reached inexorably 
determine the answer. If every language is a body of conventional 
signs kept in use and life by tradition, taught by those who have 
learned it already to the new members who by birth or otherwise 
are added from time to time to their community, then it is, as a 
matter of course, accessible to such altering influences alone as 
proceed from its users. As its use lies wholly within the domain 
of voluntary human action, its modification can lie in no other 
domain. That is to say, language is changed by the action of 
men’s wills, and by nothing else. This does not by any means 
imply that the will is exerted directly toward the change of lan- 
guage, any more than the will of a fugitive is directed toward his 
own discovery when by voluntary action he leaves the tracks by 
which he is followed. Men will directly to use their means of com- 
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munication for the various ends of communication ; but this volun- 
tary action is exposed to all the modifying influences which grad- 
ually alter voluntary action in other departments. The general 
governing consideration, including all the rest, is convenience ; it is 
operative in every part of language, taking on a different form 
according to the peculiar character of each. No body of inherited 
human habits, such as conventional expression is, lives on and on 
without change ; there is always a struggle in progress between the 
conservative influence of tradition, the inclination simply to propa- 
gate what has been handed down, and the inclination to adapt to 
new ends and to improve the adaptation to ends formerly served. 
But no body of traditional habits alters otherwise than very slowly ; 
the collective influence of already existing habits (what in language 
we are used to call, and oftenest without understanding what we 
really mean by the expression, “the genius of a language”’ ) opposes 
novelties, and makes whatever new is admitted accordant with the 
old. Inthe phonetical part of language-history, convenience takes 
the form of economy of utterance ; and nearly everything in phonetic 
change is to be ascribed to the working of the tendency to economy : 
but the details of this working are sometimes very intricate, and, in 
our present imperfect comprehension of the physical processes of 
utterance, not a little obscure. 

The tracing back of these successive changes in their order, and 
the restoration of earlier, and, if possible, even of primitive forms, 
constitutes the historical study of language. Something of this 
historical work has been done for many languages; but far more 
has been accomplished in the way of tracing up the dialects of our 
own family, the Indo-European, than of any other, because of the 
exceptional facilities which they offer to the student, in their variety 
and antiquity, and in the amount of their growth which is clearly 
traceable by the comparison of recorded forms. There is still, 
however, discordance of opinion respecting the general mode of 
historical development even in this family, and respecting its 
beginnings. The prevalent view since Bopp, who by its establish- 
ment and illustration became the founder of the science of compar- 
ative philology, is this: that all Indo-European forms, whether of 
inflection or of derivation, are made by the accretion of elements 
originally independent; that the ultimate elements were so-called 
roots—that is to say, signs possessing a crude significance, not 
involving any grammatical relation ; all the distinctions of parts of 
speech, of primary and secondary derivation, and of declension and 
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conjugation being wrought out later, as the result of aggregations 
which became integrated in various degrees, not seldom even to 
“inflection,” or the development of an internal difference re-enforc- 
ing, or finally replacing, the external addition. A minority, how- 
ever, respectable both in numbers and in scholarship, reject this 
view altogether, and deny the historical character of roots, which 
they assert to be mere figments of the grammarian, obtained by an 
artificial analysis of the words of which they form a part. It cannot 
appear questionable, now, which of these views is in logical accord- 
ance with the established facts of language, and will crowd its rivals 
out of existence. The aggregative theory of Bopp is simply an 
_ application of the processes seen at work in all the historical periods 
of the language to explain the productions of the pre-historic 
period. This isa true scientific method ; it is, in fact, the only one. 
The chain of argument by which it is’ upheld may be drawn out in 
brief thus: 1. Throughout the whole known history of Indo-Eu- 
ropean: speech, there have been made combinations of elements 
which then by degrees assumed the character of integral words, 
and sometimes, by subordination of the one element to the other, 
of forms ; and examples of forms, of every class and of every age, 
appear plainly to have been so made. 2. No material of this sort 
is seen to have been made in any other way ; wherever exceptions, 
as forms with internal flection, seem to show themselves, they can 
be proved to be the inorganic result of processes originally aggre- 
gative. 3. There are nowhere found any formal distinctions of such 
a kind that they refuse explanation as made by aggregative pro- 
cesses similar to those by which other forms are actually seen to 
have been made. Hence, 4. If aggregation is thus demonstrably 
a real method of Indo-European form-making, and the only one 
possessing that character, and if it is adequate to the explanation 
of all the facts, then we ought to accept it as sufficient, and to 
acknowledge that we have no reason to suppose that forms have 
been made in any other way. 

' Evidently, no one has a right to reject this conclusion who does 
not squarely and honestly face the premises on which it is founded, 
and show good reason for regarding them as erroneous or insuffi- 
cient. In general, they are simply disregarded by the dissidents, 
who ignore the difference between analogical inference and mere 
conjecture, and assume that one man’s guess is just as good as 
another’s as to how forms might, could, or should have been made. 
Or, it is urged that the great majority of formations cannot be satis- 
factorily traced to the independent elements out of which they have 
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grown: which is like bringing up the numerous persons who have 
not witnessed a certain occurrence to refute the testimony of the 
few who have; since, as things go on in the traceable history of 
language, it is not only natural but unavoidable that the genesis of 
most forms should, like the etymology of many words, and of all or 
nearly all beyond a certain point, be lost in obscurity. Or, again, 
it is pointed out that during the historical period there has been, on 
the whole, a reduction in the length of forms and a loss of fullness 
of synthetic structure. This is a more legitimate objection, and not 
without a degree of plausibility, though of no real force against the 
argument as already stated. It merely brings to our notice the fact 
that, in the action and counter-action of the making-up and wearing- 
out processes, both of which have been operative in our languages 
from the first inception of structural growth, the former process 
was on the whole in the ascendant until a certain grade of structure 
was reached, since when, in very varying manner and degree, the 
opposite process has been more active: and there is no theoretical 
difficulty in the way of our recognizing and accepting this fact. 
On the contrary, there are insurmountable difficulties in the way of 
our accepting the opposing view, that language began with long 
words possessing any trace of organization, made up of radical 
elements with added apparatus of formative elements ; the already 
demonstrated nature of language as an instrumentality, produced in 
order to the uses of expression, is absolutely and finally conclusive 
against it. An instrumentality cannot but have had rude and simple 
beginnings, such as are, in language, the so-called roots ; intricacy 
of structure, special adaptation to special uses, must necessarily 
come later, as the result of skill developed by practice. So bows 
and arrows, hammers and hatchets with handles, boxes put together 
of boards, are of necessity later than clubs and stones and hollowed 
receptacles; suits of clothes are later than skins and bunches of 
leaves, and the like. And inlike manner, and for the same reasons, 
parts of speech and classes of derived words and inflections come 
by development through experience of the faculties of language- 
making, after the use of such imperfect hints of expression as we 
call roots. The strength of the radicarian theory is that it accords 
with all that we have learned as to the nature of language, not less 
than with all we know as yet respecting the history of our family 
of languages, and that this can be said of no other theory.’ 

1The doctrine that language began with sentences instead of words is (if 


capable of any intelligent and intelligible statement), @ /fortior’, too wild and 
baseless to deserve respectful mention. 
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Thus far we have spoken only of Indo-European language. But 
it is evident that the general view we have just reached is alike 
applicable to all human speech. If our knowledge of the nature 
of universal language, of the forces at work in its history and of the 
manner of their working, suggests as the only acceptable view of its 
earliest condition the assumption of a scanty body of grammatically 
formless roots, then to have demonstrated by historical evidence the 
former existence of such a primitive condition in that family of lan- 
guages which has attained on the whole the highest grade of inflec- 
tive structure is practically equivalent to having demonstrated it for 
all languages. It will take very strong and very direct evidence to 
convince us in regard to any family that its beginnings and its mode 
of development out of them have not been essentially of a like 
character. Even the elsewhere unparalleled and truly anomalous 
form of the tri-consonantal apparent roots of the Semitic tongues— 
the most difficult problem, perhaps, in language-history—cannot 
with our present light be regarded otherwise than as secondary, the 
product of a very peculiar growth ; and this, whether we are or are 
not able ever to retrace with satisfactory clearness the steps of the 
growth. Other questions, of greater or less importance and intri- 
cacy, will come up in abundance for further discussion and differ- 
ence of opinion, without derogating from the certainty of the general 
conclusion. Whether, for example, primitive roots were always of 
one syllable only, or also of more than one, is a matter of very 
inferior consequence; the Indo-European roots are held to have 
been monosyllabic because historical analysis finds them so, but the 
analogy need not be binding as regards other families. Whether, 
again, the Chinese vocables have never advanced out of the radical 
stage at all, or whether they are, rather, products of a development 
which for some reason was more limited than that of any other 
known tongue of a highly-endowed race, so that its relics have com- 
pletely the semblance of roots, is a question of extreme interest as 
regards the history of that particular language, but of no necessary 
wider bearing. We do not know, and may very probably never 
be able to explain to ourselves, what in the particular character of 
different races, or what in the habits of speech formed by them in 
the first stages of language-making—either or both, but doubtless 
especially the latter—determines for all time the fundamental char- 
acter of the language of each. In other departments than the 
linguistic, the non-progressive nature of some races as compared 
with others is clearly seen. And it appears as if a certain amount 
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of habits of expression, learned by a generation from its predecessor, 
were sufficient to deaden its own originality, and limit its develop- 
ment to a certain line, or even to keep it almost at a single point. 
From the fact that we do not, anywhere in the historical period, see 
a language changing from isolating to agglutinative or inflective, 
we do not in the least need to draw the conclusion that each lan- 
guage had from the very beginning its own essential character in 
this regard, and has ever since maintained it unchanged, any more 
than, from the present persistency of physical race-characteristics, 
we need to infer that mankind, or each grand division of mankind, 
may not have had a single origin. The history of single forms in 
our own speech shows plainly enough that the transition from 
isolation to inflection is both possible and facile. The part of lan- 
guage-history covered by our observations is but a very small one. 
Languages are all equally old, and all alike have gained and fixed 
their own style of structure long before they come within reach of 
our knowledge. 

The question of the origin of language, as a scientific one, is 
simply this: to determine how men such as we actually see them 
to be, if no language were handed down to them from their prede- 
cessors, would proceed in order to possess themselves of such an 
instrumentality. That they would so possess themselves there 
is no reason to doubt. Men are always making language; for 
the alteration of a tongue from generation to generation is each 
generation’s contribution to the work, the same in principle 
though different in detail according to the circumstances — 
namely, the already established habits of expression — with the 
work of every other generation back to the first ; and the beginnings 
need not have been more difficult than the subsequent changes. 
These beginnings were the first step in the history of language, and 
our whole knowledge of language and its history determines of what 
sort they must have been, and with definiteness enough to consti- 
tute, notwithstanding the points of minor consequence that still 
remain doubtful, a real and satisfactory solution of the general 
problem. Thus: 

1. Language was brought into being primarily for purposes of 
communication, and not of self-development. Only the nearest and 


1 As a matter of course, allowance has also to be made for the difference in 
regard to capacity for improvement and cultivation between the offspring of 
cultivated and of uncultivated human beings. This, however, is no funda- 
mental diversity, and it would, so far as can be perceived, have for its effect a 
difference only in the rate of progress made. 
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most obvious, the most external, inducement to its production was 
the effective one; every other advantage came as an unforeseen 
result of its possession. 

2. It began with whatever signs could best be turned to account 
as means of mutual understanding between man and man: grimace, 
gesture, exclamation, onomatopceeia and other forms of imitation, 
were drawn upon according to their various availability. What 
proportion belonged at the outset to each, and what were the steps 
of the process of-natural selection (referred to above) whereby the 
voice attained its present predominance and almost monopoly, are 
among the matters of great though minor interest which will long 
attract research and discussion, and of which no other than a rudely 
approximate settlement will ever be possible. 

3. As the first items of speech were directly intelligible signs, 
they must have denoted that which was most capable of being 
directly signified. That is to say, the first conceptions conveyed 
by language will have been determined, not by the conspicuousness 
and importance of the conceptions themselves, but by the feasibility 
of their intimation by the particular means employed. Hence they 
will have been primarily acts and qualities, and not concrete exist- 
ences, for the latter are only signifiable by means of their character- 
istic acts and qualities. This is the easy solution of the question 
by which some are still perplexed, as to why roots, the ultimate 
elements of speech, have an abstract instead of a concrete signifi- 
cance. Concrete, to be sure, they were so far as this: they signified 
only physical, sensible acts and qualities ; the point is one in regard 
to which theory is in full accordance with linguistic facts; for in all 
the history of significant change in language, the direction of pro- 
gress is from the physical and sensible to the intellectual and moral. 
But here, again, the inquiry as to what particular conceptions led 
the way can be answered, if at all, only after the widest and deepest 
researches through all the varieties of human speech; none of the 
attempts hitherto made to answer it has met with any success. 

4. The period of root-production will have been a limited one— 
limited by the circumstance that after a time it would come to be 
easier to make new names out of the significant material already in 
use, by combination and extension and change of application, than 
by the creation of new material. How long the period was, and 
what the number of roots produced, we have at present no means 
of determining, or hardly even ground for conjecturing. 

5. To correlate the history of speech and the existence of man 
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on the earth, so as to determine when the production of spoken 
language began and at what rate its development went on, is beyond 
our power until our knowledge of man’s primitive history shall be 
much greater ; in all probability, it will always remain impracticable. 
But, at any rate, language was the indispensable means of conver- 
sion of gregarious into social life, the necessary foundation of all 
social institutions. We cannot even tell whether, assuming the 
origin of the race to have been one, there had been produced any 
settled and abiding speech: before men had multiplied and spread 
and broken into divisions, holding thenceforward no intercourse 
with one another; but we do know, beyond all possibility of suc- 
cessful contravention, that there are no existing differences of speech 
among men which might not consist with unity of origin of speech. 

The question, it may be remarked, whether the existence of 
dialects preceded that of languages or vice versd, is an unscientific 
and blundering one. Correspondences between two languages aie 
either accidental, or by borrowing, or dialectic; and dialectic corre- 
spondences are historical: that is to say, they are due to variation, 
according to the ordinary laws of linguistic change, of the same 
inherited material. The very conception of dialects involves descent 
from a common ancestor; and the earth is full of illustrations of the 
process by which a single language divaricates into forms more or 
less discordant. Instances are common enough, too, of the replace- 
ment of variety by unity of speech; but this is by no process of 
linguistic development; it is the result of external social causes, 
analogous with those which make the emigrant learn and use the 
tongue of his new country instead of that of his old one; and it 
affects equally dialects of any degree of relationship and unrelated 
languages. The natural growth of a language, combined with the 
spread and division of communities, makes dialects ; but it is the 
growth of civilization, with its unifying and leveling influence, that 
makes widespread unity of speech, just as of other institutions. 

Of other institutions, we say ; because not only is language, as we 
called it above, the foundation of social institutions : every language 
is also itself an institution, the first and most indispensable of the 
social institutions of the community to which it belongs. No defi- 
nition of the term can be made which will not apply equally well to 
it along with the rest. A social institution is a body of habits, of 
customary modes of action, whereby men in a certain community 
or congeries of communities attain a certain social end, regarded as 
conducing to their social welfare. The apprehension of the end 
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and the formation of the means to its attainment are an outcome of 
the insight and experience of the community; the institution, we 
may say, grows gradually up in the never-ending contest between 
human nature and human circumstances; it is a historical product 
of the joint activity of generations, each one of which has con- 
tributed to its elaboration. It is handed down by tradition; every 
new member of the community, born into the state of things of 
which it forms a part, having it about him in his growing and 
impressible period, appropriates it, and adapts his own mode of 
thought and action to it so gradually and unconsciously that it 
comes to seem to him a part of the nature of things, the established 
order of the universe ; its real origin and relation to the kindred or 
similar institutions of other communities is understood only by 
philosophers (if even by them); it is apt to be regarded as of divine 
origin, a revelation or ordinance of heaven—as indeed it is ina 
certain sense, though not as generally understood. Its ordinary 
changes go on slowly, since they can be made, as itself was made, 
only by the consenting action of its possessors; but these may, 
little by little, change it in time to any extent, as their trained pre- 
ferences shall suggest or their altered circumstances shall prescribe ; 
and, where circumstances are more imperious, it may even be revo- 
lutionized altogether, or crowded out of use and replaced by some- 
thing of corresponding value adopted from another community. 

In all these respects a language has its own peculiarities, distin- 
guishing it from other institutions; but only as they all have their 
own, distinguishing them from one another : the difference is not in 
the fundamental points, but in non-essentials. The language of 
each community, in short, is one of the institutions that make up 
its civilization. 

W. D. WHITNEY. 
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Catalogue of the Spanish Library . . . bequeathed by George Ticknor to the 
Boston Public Library. By JAMEs LYMAN WHITNEY. Boston: by order of 
the Trustees. 1879. Lex. 8vo, pp. xv, 476. 


Mr. Whitney has executed with signal ability the task of facilitating to 
Spanish scholars, and to bibliographers in general, this catalogue raisonné of the 
celebrated Ticknor library. We have here in convenient form, arranged in 
alphabetic order by authors, or, if anonymous, by titles, and again by subject, 
the entire repertory of that collection of 9,845 articles. Thus, for instance, 
under Romanceros will be found everything appertaining to the Spanish da//ad, 
whether original or translated, in abridged form, from which the reader may 
turn to the author’s, translator’s or editor’s name and secure full particulars, 
with any notes that may be added. So also of Cancioneros and all that relates 
to the anthologies of Spain from the beginning of the XVI century to our time. 
History, in its divisions of chronicle, Memorias, reports or relaciones, or in its con- 
nected narration as in Mariana, Garibay, Ferreras, Ortiz, Masdéu and Lafuente, 
is likewise given under general heads and repeated more fully under the author’s 
name. The articles Spain and Portugal are especially noteworthy, and display 
a thorough and exact familiarity with the contents of the library. This system 
of cross-references is of great utility to that large class who desire to know what 
has been written in Spain of eminence on certain topics and departments, or 
who need to refresh their memory. Suppose, for example, one wishes to refer 
to the Carlo famoso (of Valencia, 1566), and does not remember the author's 
name or even the title. If he knows that it is connected with Charles the Fifth, 
he has only to turn to that name, as First (of Spain), run down the column until 
his eye rests on ‘Zapata, L., Carlo famoso,” etc. Again, if he remember the 
title, but not the author, he will find it under Carlo famoso. Por L. Zapata, etc. 
To every Spanish scholar, then, even the one most familiar with the literature, 
who occasionally experiences a cloud in the memory, this book will prove his 
Jjidus Achates. Since it appeared, Madrid literati have written, saying “‘it lies 
on our desk beside the two Salvas, Gallardo and Hidalgo”—a criticism as 
flattering as it is epigrammatic. 

I believe no country possesses so curious and rare a literature as Spain. If 
we glance even cursorily at the history of the press there, we shall discover the 
leading causes of that rarity to be identical with the causes of her political 
decadence. From 1477 to 1502 the Catholic sovereigns took great interest in 
the new art of printing, favoring it in every way. At the former date (1477) 
they exempted one Theodorico Aleman, ox “ Theodorick the German,” from 
paying duties and taxes‘on imported books and material, in consideration of his 
being “one of the foremost inventors and introducers of type-books into 
these realms.” I understand this “ Theodorico” to be Thierry Maertens or 
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Martins of Alost, the great printer of Louvain and friend of Erasmus, whose 
history is lost between 1474 and 1486 (see Michaud Biog. Univ.). No one 
hints, however, at this Spanish episode of the Flemish Aldus. Again, in 1480, 
the same sovereigns issued their first general edict on the press, exempting from 
tax and duties all importations of literature (Zaw 21 in Revised Stat. Philip IT, 
1567, Vol. I). It also forbids all persons to levy or collect any charge on such 
merchandise, even the a/cadala or ten per cent. duty on all sales, under the 
penalties applied to unlawful exactions. The royal comptrollers wére to see 
that this law was entered on the public records, and that all contracts for 
farming the revenues were drawn up so as to respect the spirit and letter of the 
enactment. 

The date, however, of 1480 was that of the assent to the Inquisition, which 
was soon to blight the patronage of letters. In 1502 the royal policy had 
experienced a sudden change, doubtless through that tribunal’s jealousy of the 
slippery art, which the Holy Fraternity and the Jew-haters of Triana were 
powerless to control, unaided by the secular arm. So the pragmatic of Toledo, 
July 8, 1502, initiated in Europe the law of previous censure and the king’s 
patent for all domestic and foreign emanations of the press. Then it was that 
“bad books,” that is, the literature that has enlightened the world, were in 
Spain henceforward to be “ burned in the market-place of the town.” This 
press-law was strictly observed, as the literary history too truly proves, down to 
1558, when the Draconian edict of Valladolid, Sept. 7, closed the door of hope 
to Spain. It was then and the following year that all those volumes of the XV 
and XVI centuries up to that date that had hitherto escaped the argus eyes of 
the Torquemadas, Manriques and Loaisas of the ‘“‘ Holy Office,” succumbed to 
the fatal bibliographers of Fernando de Valdés. The MSS. we have perused 
in the archives of the Inquisition at Alcala and Madrid, grim reports of 
provincial clergymen and familiars to. the Archbishop of Seville (Valdés), tell 
the dire tale of Iberian letters. And when we know that that same strong arm 
reached over the ages down to 1820, when the Inquisition was finally abolished 
forever, after a first ineffectual suppression from 1808 to 1815, there need be no 
wonder at the value we attach to the collection in the Boston Public Library. 

W. T. Knapp. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD OF INDIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Two most important bibliographical works have just made their appearance. 
The one is a collection of reviews discussing the principal books in the field of 
Indian Philology since 1869. It forms the third volume of Professor Weber's 
[ndische Streifen (Leipzig, Brockhaus). The critical judgment of the writer is 
so authoritative, that no public librarian who contemplates building up this 
department of his library can well afford to dispense with Weber's work, for it 
furnishes most valuable aid in discriminating between the good and the bad, the 
essential andthe unimportant. It has an index of forty-six closely printed three- 
column pages for reference to all three volumes. The number of authors men- 
tioned or criticized amounts to nearly 345. The richness and variety of the con- 
tents may be gathered from the table, in which the works reviewed are arranged 
in fourteen classes: These are: History of Literature, Bibliography, Biography, 
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Catalogues of Manuscripts, Journals; History, Geography ; Religion, Mythology, 
Cultus; Buddhism ; European Grammars and Dictionaries; Vedic Literature ; 
Epos, Purana; Artificial Epos, Lyrics, Proverbs, Fables, Tales, Dramas; 
Grammar, Etymology, Metric, Music; Philosophy; Astrology, Astronomy, 
Geometry, Medicine; Law; Pali, Prakrit, Bhasha; Languages of the Dekhan. 
Weber’s immense erudition is everywhere apparent. Often he gives what 
amounts to a valuable supplement to the book reviewed or a most wholesome 
corrective to its theories—as in the case of Senart’s Zssai sur la légende du 
Buddha, We hope that possessors of private oriental collections and managers 
of libraries with an oriental alcove will not fail to secure these volumes. All 
three can now be had for twenty-three marks, the price of the first two together 
having been reduced to eight marks. 

Especially welcome to lovers of oriental studies must be the annual reports 
made to the Société Asiatigue by its secretary, Jules Mohl. These have been 
collected by his widow, and issued under the appropriate title, Vingt-sept Ans 
a’ Histoire des Etudes orientales. They cover the years 1840 to 1867, a period 
which Ernest Renan has called the heroic age of oriental studies. They are 
vastly fresher and more vivid than a systematic history, in that they present to 
us the progress of these wonderful studies year by year, as they appeared 
to a man who stood in intimate relations with the most eminent scholars 
of the day. The political events of 1848 were not without effect on oriental 
studies. Thus Mohl says (I 327): “Le bruit de la rue est venu couvrir, dans 
toute l’Europe, la voix de la science; . . . mais cette agitation aura une fin, 
tandis que la science est éternelle, comme la vérité dont elle est l’expression.” 
The necrology of each year gave occasion for biographical notices of men like 
Gesenius, Prinsep, and Schlegel, and among these masterly sketches that of 
Burnouf (I 458-69) is especially good. Besides careful and critical reviews of 
all the important publications of France and other lands, he also gives each 
year an account of the foundation, progress, and activity of the Asiatic Societies 
in all parts of the world. And it is pleasant to see the appreciative mention of 
our own American Oriental Society as early as 1843 (see I 122, 395, 479, 524). 
American. scientists are wont to complain—and justly—of the difficulty of 
obtaining the scientific publications of the government. They may console 
themselves. Mohl also (I 262-6) finds good reason to condemn the “ éditions 
de luxe que la libéralité du gouvernement distribue aux gens qui sont le moins 
capables d’en faire usage,” and which are so dear that no scholar can buy them. 

-The first volume has a preface by M. Ernest Renan, and contains‘a biograph- 
ical sketch of Mohl by Max Miiller. It is greatly to be desired that the forth- 
coming second volume be provided with a complete index; it would increase 
the value of the book fourfold. 

In this connection may be mentioned finally that Mr. Triibner proposes to 
publish an index to the first twelve volumes of his American and Oriental 
Literary Record, if he can get two hundred subscribers at ten shillings. Those 
who know the immense practical usefulness of the Record will hasten to do 
their part toward furthering the undertaking. Names should be sent to 57 
Ludgate Hill, London, England. 

Messrs. Sandoz et Fischbacher have published separately (Paris, 1879, pp. 
176) a valuable article written by Auguste Barth for the Encyclopédie des sciences 
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veligieuses,and entitled Les Religions del’ Inde, These are treated in five chapters 
corresponding to the five grand phases of religious development in India: The 
Vedic religion ; Brahmanism (ritual, philosophic speculation, decline); Buddh- 
ism; Jainism; Hinduism (the sectarian divinities, history and doctrines of the 
sects, reformatory sects, cultus). The value of the work is greatly increased by 
the abundant references to the literature of the various subjects treated. We see 
that Triibner announces an English translation of this work as in preparation. 

Professor Adolf Kaegi has issued the second part of his Rig Veda, die dlteste 
Literatur der Inder, It forms the Wissenschaftliche Beilage zum Programm der 
Kantonschule in Zirich. Aftera preliminary sketch of the history of Vedic 
studies and an introductory account of the Vedic writings in general, he takes 
up the important deities of the Vedic religion in order. The peculiar feature 
of his essay is that the text of his descriptions is made up of the actual words 
of the Vedic passages cited in the foot-notes. These notes will be of the utmost 
service to such as wish to get their bearings in the already extensive literature 
pertaining to the Veda and Vedic antiquities, all the more important works in 
this field being quoted here with the necessary bibliographical details. Apropos 
of the god Varuna, Kaegi gives a most interesting and elaborate excursus to prove 
the thesis that the belief in a personal immortality was common to the Indo- 
Europeans before their dispersion. After the religious department of the 
Veda comes the secular; and here Kaegi has given a number of lively sketches 
— the wedding ceremony, the burial service, translations of several humorous 
hymns, and finally he cosmogonical hymn, RV.a.129. We think the execution 
of this work would justify its being put into a form accessible to the public. 
Schul-programme are inaccessible in America, except to the friends of their 
authors, 

The most complete and best systematic exposition of the civilization of the 
Vedic Aryans is Heinrich Zimmer’s Altindisches Leben. It received the prize 
from the fourth international congress of orientalists at Florence in 1878. The 
preface closes with the reverent wish that the book may be found to be a worthy 
supplement to Lassen’s Indian Antiquities. This it certainly is. Under the 
different categories—geography, climate, minerals, plants, animals, agriculture, 
commerce, dress, food, amusements, family relations, art, etc.—the notices con- 
tained in the Vedic texts are exhaustively discussed, and the results deducible 
from them are put together in a very readable and pleasant way. 

Mr. J. W. McCrindle is rendering most acceptable service to the students of 
the relations between the Orient and the Occident in antiquity, by translating 
the Greek and Latin works which relate to Ancient India and giving them to us 
in collected form. The first volume contains the notices of Megasthenes and 
Arrian ; the second, the Periplus maris Erythraei and Arrian’s account of the 
voyage of Nearchus from the mouth of the Indus to the head of the Persian Gulf. 
A third volume will contain Ktesias’ Indica and the fifteenth book of Strabo. 
Tribner issues the series. 

A third edition of Droysen’s History of Alexander the Great has just appeared 
at Gotha. It concerns the orientalist as well as the classicist, inasmuch as it is 
the life of a man to whom, more than to any other one character of ancient 
times, we are indirectly indebted for a knowledge of the East and the West in 
their mutual relations in antiquity. 
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Besides these more general works, a number of special investigations have 
appeared. 

Dr. L. Schréder has been making a careful and critical study of the MSS. of 
the Méitréyani-samhitd. He has made a report upon his work in the Journal 
of the German Oriental Society, XX XIII 177. This text exhibits remarkable 
peculiarities in its phonetics, in the designation of the accent, and in its lan- 
guage, from which Schréder has made valuable lexical gleanings. He concludes 
that the text belongs to the Yajurveda, and that it is old and important, and he 
promises to give us a printed edition of it ere long. 

The same volume of the Journal brings further results of Holzmann’s studies 
upon the Mahdbhérata in an article on the Apsaras, the divine female beings, of 
eternal youth and beauty, that play an important role in the later literature. 

It contains also an article by Emil Schlagintweit on Caste in India at the 
Present, a descriptive text with abundant references to the authorities and 
followed by numerous tables. 

The first part of the same author’s /ndien in Wort und Bild has been laid 
before us. It is an elegantly printed folio, and is to be completed in 35 parts 
at 1% mark (Leipzig, Schmidt und Giinther), There are to be about 400 
illustrations ; and if those given in the first part are fair specimens, they will 
do much to supplement the effect of the vivid and judicious descriptions. 

Dr. Julius Jolly has presented to the Bavarian Academy a paper on the 
Dharmasitra of Vishnu and on the Kéthakagrhyasdtra. We wish, as in the 
case of Varada’s Institutes, he would give us a printed “x? first, and then, if he 
pleases, a translation. : 

A. Hillebrandt has published a monograph entitled Das altindische neu- 
und Vollmondsop fer in seiner einfachsten Form (Jena, Fischer). 

Dr. Eugen Hultzsch has published his Prolegomena 2u des Vasantaraja Cdkuna 
nebst Textproben (Leipzig, 1879). Cdkuna is a treatise on omens, and is derived 
from ¢akuna, “bird,” cf. the Latin name for diviner, auspex, literally bird-seer 
(avi-spec-s), The contents of this tract are full of interest to the student of 
popular superstitions. 

In the field of grammatical investigation, the most comprehensive and wide- 
reaching treatise is the Sanskrit Grammar of Professor Whitney — Leipzig, 
Breitkopf and Hartel; New York, B. Westermann and Co. It is not a mere 
recasting of already known facts in a form more convenient and suitable to the 
needs of occidental students, although in these respects it is far superior to all 
predecessors ; it is rather a work filled with the best results of scores of minute 
investigations which have been carried on by the author and others in this 
' department. 

The attitude of Western students toward the native grammarians has under- 
gone several interesting changes. At first, we were obliged to let them lead us, 
and to follow, to a great degree, their statements concerning the facts of the 
Sanskrit, and their awkward and involved methods of presentation. An undue 
reaction followed. With the progress of our independent knowledge of the 
language, the native grammarians were ignored and the value of their works 
much underestimated. And now we have the third phase. The facts are pre- 
sented in the simplest and clearest form, and at the same time the study of the 
native works is not neglected, but is carried on critically and with continual 
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- reference to the tests of actualusage. This has been done with especial success 
by Edgren in his article on the DAdtupétha or Hindu root-dictionary, by 
Schréder in his aforementioned report on the A/ditrdyani, and by Whitney in 
his editions of the Atharva and Téittiriya-praticdkhyas. Although these show 
that the Hindus were not unacquainted with the arts of shirking hard work, they 
also show that much which was supposed to be fictitious is based upon fact, 
and that we may no longer presume to ignore Hindu grammarians. 

A most important feature of Prof. Whitney’s grammar is that, while due regard 
is paid to the statements of the native grammarians, the actual usage of the lan- 
guage, so far as is known to us from the literature, is everywhere made the highest 
court of appeal. The work covers not only the classical, but also the older 
dialects, so that the treatment throughout is historical. 

The accent is uniformly taken account of. This is, of course, indispensable 
for the study of the Veda, but is also useful for the student of classical Sanskrit, 
as distinguishing strong and weak forms in conjugation and declension, and in 
illustrating the otherwise quite intangible formal difference between a “ posses- 
sive” compound and its “determinative” substrate. The learner naturally 
rebels against being told that the “dependent” yaj#iakdma, “ desire of sacrifice,” 
is “turned into” a “ possessive” yajfrakdma, ‘‘ desirous of sacrifice.” But when 
he sees that the two words are not real homonyms, but that parallel to the differ- 
ence in application runs a corresponding difference in accent (yasiakdmd, 
yajndkima), then the whole matter looks more reasonable. 

Aside from the large amount of new results embodied in this work, the inno- 
vation in the treatment of old material are especially neteworthy. The most 
important are perhaps those respecting the subject of conjugation. The division 
of verbal forms into “special tenses” and “ general tenses” is given up. It 
involves a confusion of tense and mode, and its indefensibility is straightway 
apparent as soon as one studies the Vedic dialect, where the other tense-stems 
have a very considerable variety of modal forms. The naming of the conjuga- 
tion-classes is simple and descriptive (‘“root-class,” “#d-class”), and the 
arrangement very natural. The sequence is especially happy in the second 
conjugation, where we have: (6) the a-class; (7) the d-class; (8) the ya-class ; 
and (9) the yd-class. This brings the special passive inflection in with that of 
the other present-systems, and from these there is no good reason for separating 
it, since its class-sign is restricted to the present. The verb-stem in dya, how- 
ever, has been made the basis of a whole conjugation with derivative tense- 
stems; and it is therefore, with its belongings, very properly treated as a 
secondary conjugation. The aorists are grouped in a way very easy to remember, 
and the analogies between the formations of the aorist and present systems clearly 
pointed out. The whole treatment of these verbal forms presupposes on Mr. 
Whitney’s part, besides a working-in of the results of Delbriick, such a ransacking 
of the arid Bréhmanas and other out-of-the-way texts as is ordinarily considered 
necessary only by the writers of monographs. 

The execution of the chapter on derivation shows that the author can hardly 
be much indebted to any existing treatise on the subject. Special and original 
collections must lie at the basis of it. Following Benfey, the author recognizes 
the derivative suffix as in the stems -as, -dhas, and -das, § 1151; but to me it 
seems more likely that they are merely due to transfer from the radical d-declen- 
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sion to the ds-declension, the coincident nominative in -ds serving as point of 
departure. 

It is strange that so highly inflected a tongue as the Sanskrit should turn its 
inflectional wealth to so little account. In fact, however, the later language 
prefers the aggregation of stems into cumbrous compounds instead of a clear 
and simple and perfectly possible civragi¢ of inflected words. For this reason 
the subject of composition is especially important in Sanskrit. The old-time 
treatment of it was based on that of the Hindus. Mr. Whitney’s treatment of it 
is logical and exhaustive, brings out the relative importance of the different 
classes, and in these and other respects contrasts most favorably with the mis- 
leading classification and clumsy nomenclature of the Hindus. The fulness of 
translated examples, many of which are taken from the Nala and Hitopadega, 
greatly increases the practical’ usefulness of the chapter. 

Sanskrit teachers are to be congratulated that the chapter on the alphabet does 
mot contain a desperate table of one hundred and fifty compound consonants, 
with the comforting assurance that these are “only the most common,” and that 
“they may be multiplied to the extent of four or five hundred.” In place of this 
we find a simple description of the side-by-side arrangement and of the above- 
and-below arrangement, with examples and specifications of those whose make-up 
is not entirely obvious. The anomaly of writing short 7 defore the consonant 
which it follows is shown to be only apparent, the perpendicular stroke being 
merely a prolongation below the line of the hook above the line, which is the 
essential part of the letter. And yet, as late as 1864, the conjecture was printed 
that this peculiarity might be intended to denote a slight drawing back of the 
brzath in the pronunciation of 7% We trust that Mr. Whitney’s method of 
ttansliteration will be accepted as a norm for the usage of American Sanskritists ; 
it does away with the useless and very misleading fi for the single vowel 7, and 
puts ¢ in place of sh, so that its diacritical dot harmonizes with that of the other 
linguals. The discussion of the palatals is like light in a dark place. The 
rationale of the apparently arbitrary treatment of these sounds is given, and the 
explanations embody the latest results of Ascoliand Hiibschmann. The double 
character of 7, which represents Indo-European g' and g*, and so corresponds to 
¢ and ¢—the derivatives of 4' and & respectively—is clearly explained, and 
with it a number of seemingly irrational changes. 

Works concerning themselves especially with the grammar and exegesis of 
the Veda are also not lacking. Dr. Wenzel has written a treatise Ueber den 
Instrumenialis im Rigveda (Tibingen, Laupp). It gives first a review of the 
attempts at explaining the forms of the case suffix, then a synopsis of the various 
Vedic instrumental formations, and as the pidce de résistance the syntax of the 
case. Wenzel seeks to trace the development of this case from an original 
sociative idea. The brochure, if neither very logical nor exhaustive, contains 
most of the material grouped in convenient categories, and will serve a useful 
purpose in furthering Vedic study. 

This was followed by a more elaborate treatise, Der Accusativ im Veda 
(Breslau, Koebner), by Dr. Carl Gaedicke, a pupil of Delbriick. After introduc- 
tory letters on the form, meaning and syntax of the Indo-European accusative, 
the Vedic uses of the case with the finite verb are fully discussed, under the four 
categories of object and result, of aim, of content, and of time. The remaining 
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sections treat of the constructions of the accusative with the participle, the 
nomen agentis, the nomen actionis, the preposition, etc., of the accusative as 
adverb, the etymological (cognate) accusative (as drcanti arkdm arkinas), and the 
double accusative (véda tudm devdm). The work brings us to a stricter and 
more certain solution of many questions of Vedic grammar and exegesis which 
hitherto were loosely or carelessly answered. 

M. E. Senart presented to the Académie des Inscriptions, January 23, 1880, a 
paper on the inscriptions of Agoka. He showed the importance of epigraphics 
for the history of India, where fixed chronological dates are so rare, and gave a 
sketch of the discovery and decipherment of these edicts, and promised a new 
translation of some of them. 


CHARLES R. LANMAN. 


Richard Bentley’s Emendationen zum Plautus aus seinen Handexemplaren der 
Ausgaben von Pareus (1623) und Camerarius-Fabricius (1558) ausgezogen 
und zum ersten Male herausgegeben von L. A. PAUL SCHROEDER. London, 
1880, 


The same Emendations appear in the Appendix to a Critical Edition of the 
Captivi by Edward A. Sonnenschein. London, Sonnenschein & Allen, 
1880. 


Not many years ago, in reading a rather turgid panegyric of Shakespeare 
contained in one of our American manuals of English literature, we were 
startled by this comment: “Yet Shakespeare was but a half man, rarely 
looking beyond the uses of the theatre. Prince of dramatists, master of the 
revels to all mankind, chief caterer to human amusement—this is something; 
itis even noble, But it is not enough. Great intellectual, moral, and political 
movements are in progress in England and on the Continent during the whole 
of his career. Shall not the most consummate of artists play the man?” 
Almost as great was the shock received from the following paragraph in Monk’s 
Life of Bentley, Vol. II, p. 418: “In such a line (é.¢., in the maintenance of 
truth and refutation of sophistry) he would have exercised his learning, acute- 
ness and powers of application with far more benefit to mankind, than in that 
conjectural criticism, which should have been his sport and amusement rather 
than the serious and staple occupation of a genius like Bentley’s. In this 
favorite pursuit he employed his ingenuity and quickness often at the expense 
of sound judgment and correct taste, and his learning was too much employed 
in defending the fanciful alterations of the text of a Latin poet, when it ought 
to have been devoted to maintain and illustrate truth.” 

Time was when sentiments of this sort would have met with the cordial 
approval of most American scholars. Why give so much attention to the 
various readings of the codices? why so much time to mere verbal criticism, 
and to balancing the claims of one reading above another? why rack one’s 
brain to bring sense into a text manifestly corrupt? Why, indeed, unless here 
too there is an element of truth involved? Of the prejudice, founded or 
unfounded, still existing in England against the exercise of conjectural 
emendation, evidence enough may be seen in the paucity of critical editions 
which have appeared there of late. Take, for instance, Plautus. If we except 
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Ramsay’s edition of the Mostellaria, and the Aulularia of Wagner (by the way, 
not an Englishman), since the inauguration by Ritschl of a new era of Plautine 
study, no creditable edition of a single play of Plautus with critical apparatus 
‘had appeared in England, up to the present edition of the Captivi by Mr. 
Sonnenschein, whose name to the uninitiated has a very German ring, though 
Herr Schroeder is pleased to call him an Englishman. It is the Germans to 
whom we are still indebted for most that is valuable in Plautine criticism, and 
to Germans belongs the honor of having first called attention to the marginal 
notes made by Bentley in his hand-copies of classical authors now in the 
possession of the British Museum. Zangemeister some two years since, in the 
Rheinisches Museum, Vol. XXXIII, p. 462, pointed out the fact that these 
volumes contained a goodly number of emendations to various authors which 
had never appeared in print. Of these Zangemeister abundantly proved the 
critical value by giving a list of the emendations to Nonius Marcellus and to 
Ammianus Marcellinus, of which latter author Bentley had projected an edition, 
nor could any one doubt for a moment that even the cursory notes of so illus- 
trious a scholar would yield something more than chaff. Herr Schroeder seems 
to have been prompted by the article of Zangemeister to undertake the collec- 
tion of all the emendations of Bentley yet unpublished. In pursuance of this 
design he has given us, in three 4eferungen issued in London, Birmingham, and 
Heilbronn respectively, the emendations to Plautus found in Bentley’s copies 
of the well-known Pareus edition of 1623, and that of Camerarius 1558. The 
remaining parts, which are to contain Bentley's emendations to Plautus found 
elsewhere, as well as emendations to Boetius, Gellius, Persius, Juvenalis, 
Macrobius, Capella, Catullus, Vergilius, Cicero, Valerius Maximus and Velleius 
Paterculus we have not yet received. Mr. Sonnenschein seems to have had 
from the first a less comprehensive plan, that of giving in the concisest possible 
fashion the emendations to Plautus alone, in his Appendix to the Captivi. It 
was perhaps only natural that a philological unpleasantness should arise 
between them, from the endeavor of each to get the prior right to the use of 
Bentley’s books, and the prior right also to publication. We need not enter 
into their mutual recriminations of unfairness, but may esteem ourselves 
fortunate in having two collections of the same emendations, one of which may 
serve as a check upon the other, that of Schroeder being distinguished by the 
most painstaking German aéridie in the reproduction of Bentley’s system of 
critical signs, and so for scholars far more satisfactory; that of Sonnenschein 
being for speedy reference much more convenient, inasmuch as it records 
results only. The discrepancies between the two are far less numerous than 
might be expected. We have noticed the following: Sonnenschein omits the 
emendations given by Schroeder to Rud. 577, pluvit (i. e. read pluit); 1302, 
mamque quidem (i. e. omit que); Stich. 760, cantationem (i. e. cantionem, so 
Nonius); Pseud. 1247, tacentem] jacentem. To Asin. 649 Schroeder gives 


LE. Oseultate } Aus-MS.; Sonnenschein gives simply jam oscultate. To 
Cist. II 1, 30, Schroeder gives responsus as Bentley’s emendation, Sonnenschein 
responsas. To Cist. II 1, 56, Schroeder omits to notice that the et of get is 
underlined. To Poen. I 1, 9, atgue edepol Aijpot 7qpor, Sonnenschein adds MS. 
haede collyraelire, which Schroeder omits. To Poen. V 2, 8, Sonnenschein rep- 
resents Bentley as first substituting for Aorum hominum mihi, horunc hominum 
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and then withdrawing it. Schroeder makes him simply omit the miAi. Other 
differences will be noticed in the course of this article. 

But let us proceed to indicate the character of the emendations themselves. 
Quite a large number had already been given by Bentley in his editions of 
Horace and Terence. Many of them consist simply in the deleting of a letter 
or syllable; others in the transposition or omission of words to improve the 
metre. Some of these changes do not call for the exercise of the highest critical 
ability, and a large part of them having been proposed and inserted in the text 
by critics of Plautus since Bentley’s time, are not new to scholars of to-day. 
Not a few indeed are to be found in earlier editions, and from these Bentley, 
for aught we know, may have adopted them, as it was not his practice specially 
to distinguish emendations thus received. It is, however, oftentimes a 
matter of interest to note what view Bentley took of the conjectures of his 
predecessors, and how frequently he has anticipated the readings of the 
Ambrosianus as well as the conjectures of critics based on far better colla- 
tions of MSS. than those to which he had access. No doubt Hermann and 
Ritschl would have taken delight in knowing that the great master, in whose 
school they learnt, had proposed the same remedies for the text which had 
independently occurred to them, and Fleckeisen, Seyffert, Studemund and 
Luchs will experience no less satisfaction in ascertaining that very recent con- 
jectures of their own were made by Bentley more than a century ago. A mere 
underscoring of Bentley’s indicating his suspicion of a word, may give us pause. 
Thus Merc. 66, the MSS. BCDF give fositum visere. Bentley underscores 
positum, for which Ritschl has substituted soitum. In line 6 of the Prologue, 
where Pareus read adem Latine Mercator Marci Accij., a little cross of Bentley’s 
indicates hesitation about receiving Accij. In his commentary on Terence’s 
Phormio, Prol. 29, he quotes the line thus: ZHadem Latine Mercator Mactici, 
which is the reading of B. Of Ritschl’s brilliant proof of Plautus’ real name 
he surely would not have been as obstinately incredulous as Geppert and Val- 
lauri. In the following passages Bentley anticipated readings of the Ambro- 
sianus now generally accepted. Bacch. 500, imimiciorem for inmitiorem. Cas. 
IV 1, 18 (644), incenatum for incenem. Epid. 685, guin conligas for guid conligas. 
Merc, 248, ad me Hoedus visu’st for Hoedus ad me visus est. (A has HAEDVS.) 
Mil. 170, foret (so too Camerarius) for fwerit, the reading of BCD; 274, 
malam rem for alium, cf. Bentley to Phormio III 3, 11; 364, prodri for propudi, 
the reading of Camerarius; B has prodivit, C prodit, D proditi; 389, meus mihi 
Samiliaris for familiaris meus mihi; 554, fatearis for fateare, Ritschl keeps 
fateare, but Brix reads fatearis; 710, habebo qui mi for habeo quom, A has mihi, 
not mi. Poen. 357, centiens for deciens; 424, abiturun'es for abiturusne es. Pseud. 
220, mitidiusculum for nitidissumum,; 733, nam hujus for nam unam hujus; 
866 and 867, donum animum for animum bonum, 882, suavi suavitate for suavitate; 
929, eum esse for esse eum, so too Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 207, and Bothe. 
Trin. 52, dene valere for valere,so Bothe ; 350, immuni for immunifico, B inmuni 
inmunificos; 665, BED have imperium tuum ingenium, Bentley's text gave 
with Db imperitum, which Bentley changed to imgenuum. A has the same 
words, only transposed, imgenium tuum ingenuum. Truc. II, 2, 8, impudens for 
inprudens. 

It is remarkable how frequently Bentley has anticipated the emendations of 
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Bothe. Sonnenschein calls attention to this in his Appendix, p. 63, especially 
with reference to the Menaechmi, but it is no less true of other plays. In 
twelve plays I have observed more than fifty instances of agreement. Some of 
these I give below. 

Bacch. 479, potis for potest. Capt. 431, cave tu for caveto; 965, conpendi for 
conpendium. Curc. 359, poclum for poculum, so too Goetz. Men. 214, guoguetur 
for guoqguitur; 492, med absente for meo absenti; 499, non numen for nomen non; 
872, morbum hercle for hercle morbum. Merc. 183, Jn’ hinc dierectus nugaris for 
I hine hodie dierectus ame! nugare, Ritschl reads Quin abi hinc dieréctus, nugare; 
IgI, nostris nos (so too Lachmann and Ritschl) for mos nostris; 441, mei animi 
for animi (so too Scaliger). Mil. 282, sci soli for scis solite, Ritschl and Fleck- 
eisen read sci soi, Brix and Lorenz following Haupt read scias; 1165, nup- 
tiarum : PA. omne ordine for summe Ordinis Nuptiarum; 1193, protinam for pro- 
tinus. Most. 237, principe for principium,; 238, his decem diebus for tisdem diebus, 
me isdec B, me isdem CDb ; 396, ut animo sis for animo ut sis. (Sonnenschein 
gives ut sis animo,which must be incorrect.) Persa. 324, atgue omne ego for 
atque ego omne. Poen. 472, pejeras for perjuras. Pseud. 83, adjuvas for adjutas; 
1073, voga for rogato. 

We cannot attempt to give here all the passages in which Bentley and Ritschl 
hit upon the same devices for the healing of the text. The following may serve 
as specimens: Men. 85, dum compediti aut anum,; Ritschl and Bentley insert auf, 
which is wanting in the MSS.; 340, si guae for si gua. Merc. 106, Quid verdis 
opus est? emi eam, etc., for Quid verbis opu'st? emi; 124, enicat suspiritus for 
enicato suspiritds ; 312, sum auctor ut for auctor sum uti; 884, porge for porrige. Mil. 
363, pracpropere for perpropere; 601, cautela locus for caté locos, a conjecture which 
lay very near, but which Ritschl of modern editors was the first to propose ; 752, 
the MSS. give nam proletario sermone, Ritschl and Bentley both omit the xam, which 
seems to have slipped in here from the following line. Most. 186, doctam et 
bene te eductam for doctam te et bene eductam; 373, cedo bibam for cedo ut bibam. 
Pseud. 1163, Aabe’n argentum for habesne argentum.- Stich. 719, guamvis desubito 
for guam vide subito. 

Some of the passages in which Fleckeisen’s changes of the text coincide with 
Bentley’s deserve attention. Amph,. 227, Péstqguam id actimst, tubae utriimque 
contrd canunt (cretic system), the MSS. give canunt contra, which Ussing retains, 
Fleckeisen and Bentley transpose ; 377, /guere, guid venisti? for eloquere, etc. 
Capt. 86, Pareus, sumus: quando res redierunt, molossici, Bentley proposes candés 
sumus: quando rédierunt, moléssici, with Fleckeisen, or guando res redeunt. In 
Capt. 749 Bentley and Fleckeisen both transpose Aunc jam of the MSS. so as 
to read, Peristis, nisi jam hunc ¢ conspectu abdicitis, In Capt. 879 both read 
meumne gnatum? for meum gnatum? and transpose the words /acere oportet. In 
Curc. 656, where the MSS. give guem ego tdi, Bentley proposes for the sake of 
the metre to read guem tidi ego, but Mahler, in his Dissertation ‘‘ De Pronominum 
personalium apud Plautum collocatione,” has proved that ego in Plautus regu- 
larly precedes the dat. #di, and Goetz accordingly approves the reading of 
Guyet, Hic ést ego quem tibi mtsi natali die. In Rud. 272, Qudene ejectae ¢ mari 
simus ambae, dpsecro, Fieckeisen and Bentley agree in writing simus for sumus. 
Bothe keeps sumus. 

Several passages might be cited where Bentley and Fleckeisen have made 
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use of transposition to remedy metrical defects. We pass, however, to the 
consideration of a few emendations where Bentley has anticipated other 
prominent critics of Plautus. 

Asin. III 3, 139 (729), Pareus read: Ego pes fui, AR. guin mec caput nec pes 
sermonis apparet. Bothe and Fleckeisen both read sermonum. Seyffert in Phi- 
lologus, Vol. XX VII, p. 440, has shown that Plautine usage requires sermoni, 
and here Ussing follows him. Sermoni now has Bentley’s approval. 

Capt. II 2, 71 (321 Fleck.), Pareus read: We patri, tametsi unicus sum, decere 
videatur magis, which is metrically false, as no one would think of scanning 
decére. For this reason Fleckeisen, with rather violent transposition, reads: 
Né, tametsi unicus sum, magis decére videatir pairi. Miller, in his “ Plautinische 
Prosodie,” p. 268, ingeniously proposes esse ¢ ve for decere, which, singularly 
enough, Bentley had thought of before him. 

Capt. 807 (Brix 804), 72m pistores scréfipasci, gut alunt furfuribis sues, B 
has furfure. Bentley would change to furfuri or furfuribus. According to 
Schroeder, who is here much more exact than Sonnenschein, the latter change of 
ve to ribus isin different ink,and was probably made later, thus representing the 
matured judgment of Bentley. With his fine metrical sense he doubtless felt 
that a trochaic septenarius ought not toend inacretic word followed by an iambus, 
a rule now firmly established by Luchs in Studemund’s Studien, Bd. I, p. 59. 
Luchs has also shown that the change to furfuribus is demanded by the sense 
as the singular of furfur, ‘‘apud veteres est integumentum unius grani.” Cf. 
l. c., p. 57. 

But it is time for us to turn to those emendations of Bentley which are pecu- 
liarly his own, inasmuch as no one since his time seems to have independently 
hit upon the same. Here, of course, for one who does not command the whole 
Plautine literature and does not possess all the older editions, it is impossible 
to affirm with certainty that no one has independently reached the same con- 
clusions with Bentley. But the following will, we think, be new to most 
students of Plautus, and, if they do not all deserve adoption, they bear to such 
a degree the impress of their author’s ingenuity and critical acumen as to be 
worthy of mention here. Lack of space forbids any discussion of the merits of 
each one. 

Amph, 235 (Ussing 232), Dénique ut véluimus, ndstra superdt manus. The 
MSS. have volumus, for which Bentley suggests vovimus. Asin. 261 (Us. 259), 
Picus et corntx ab laeva, cérvus, parra ab déxtera cénsuadent, Bentley consident; 
428, dedo for dedi; 508 (Us. 505), Adcinest pietdtem colere, impérium matres 
minuere. MSS. and Pareus have matris imperium, Bentley’ matri imperium. 
Aul. 195, Bentley! ornat for onerat, which Wagner, Ussing and Benoist keep. 
403, for optati cives, Bentley pro Alttici cives, Ussing opitulamini. Bacch. 411, 
perdit for perdidit. Capt. 74, MSS. Estne invocatum annon? planissume, Bentley 
inserts scortum after invocatum, and so Sonnenschein. 797, ad guemque icero for 
ad quemcunque jecero,so too Lindemann. 862, Atque agnum adferri propere unum 
pinguem. HE. Cur? ER. Utsdcrufices, so Brix (859); the MSS. BJ have proprium; 
propritim, Bentley’s conjecture, is adopted by Sonnenschein. Cas. IV 3, 13 
(680 Gep.), Quo argumento? OL. Nimis tenax es; Bentley's change to Mimis 


' Francken, in his edition of the Aulularia, Groningen, 1877, reads ornat, and 
compares Pseud. II 3, 9 and Cas. III 3, 15. 
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sternax is very plausible. Cist. II 1, 25, for Ai guaerere, Alibi quaere. Cure. 
413, Goetz reads Lidbértus illius, quem démnes Summanim ,vocant, Bentley 
homines for omnes. Men. 344, to avoid the synizesis of mavis into one 
syllable, Bentley reads munc in istoc portu’st ndvis praedatéria for portu stat. 
Geppert also est. The last editor, Ussing, writes munc imstat portu ndvis 
praedatéria, Men. 451, Bentley reads Qui illum di deaeque omnes perduint 
primus qui commentus est, which agrees very nearly with Luchs’ proposal 
in Studemund’s Studien, Bd. I, p. 31, based on Bothe and Loman, namely, 
Qui tllum di deaeque émnes perdant, primus qui comméntus est. Merc. 121, for 
Quam maxime resisto tam res, Bentley Quam restite tam maxime res. Mil. 456, 
for fecisti Bentley fexti. Ribbeck has, I believe, somewhere proposed /exti for 
this passage, all the recent editors read fecit. Mil. 604, BCD have guiffe scire 
sivere, Camerarius read guippe si resciverint, for which Bentley guippe enim si 
rescivere. Most. 50, for mancat Bentley mantat. 204, for swo of the MSS. 
Bentley reads suo sumtu—thus solam ille me solt sibi suo stimtu liberdvit, which is 
“supported by the alliteration, and far better than Ritschl’s aere or Fleckeisen’s 
argento. Poen. I 2, 55 (262 Gep.), for servilicolas, servolicolas. I1 1, 35 
(473), for indebant, indebam. III 1, 35 (529), for intu’st, nom tuumst, III 1, 
67 (561), for femina, flemina—thus Quin etiam dectderint vobis flémina 
in talds velim. Cf. Epid. 670, Ldssitudine invaserunt misero ingenua flémina, 
Geppert reads fulmina, III 2, 11 (579), for commendo: quique tamen, quo- 
modocumque' qui tamen, Bentley with a fortasse. IV 2, 6 (818), for /atera 
forti ferro, catulo forti ferreo, V 2, 153 (1101), Bentley for ore aegue ac 
oculis, crine atque oculis, with a reference to Horace C. I 32, 11, Lycum nigris 
oculis nigrogue crine decorum. The same conjecture is found, according to 
Schroeder, in Bentley's copy of Gellius, XIII 30, 6. Poen. V 5, 11 (1279), 
Bentley deletes gue and inserts cam,so as to read /ta replebo cam dtritate ut dtrior 
multé siet. Rud. 318, for tortis superciliis, torvis, etc. 1008 and 1009, exugeri 
and exugeto for exurgeri and exurgeto, which are, however, to be retained. 
Cf. Gloss. of Paulus Diaconus Zxurgentes, exprimentes. Rud. 1210, for tamen, 
tuum, Trin. 1023, surpuit for surrupuit. Ritschl and Brix surrupuerit. 

It remains for us to gather up some odds and ends from Bentley’s marginal 
notes, the raison d’étre of which it ig not always easy to see. Amph. 777, he 
proposes /arviarum for larvarum; Aul. 634, /arviae for larvae; Men. 449, inhieto 
for hieto; Bacch. 171 and 354, he reads Epheson for Ephesum, to avoid hiatus; 
Men. 301, 316, 471, Poen. 557, 1238, he shows a preference for the form hercule over 
hercle (also for metrical reasons). Truc. LV 4, 19, for hos dies aliguos he reads 
hos dies aliquot ; so too according to Sonnenschein in Men. 950, hos aliguot for 
aliguos, with very small ¢, as though doubtfully. Schroeder gives no hint of a 
change in a/iguos.' Well known to scholars is Bentley's dictum, several times 
referred to in his edition of Terence, about eguidem. Cf. to Hauton. Tim. IV 1, 
19: “ Eguidem per se valet ego quidem unde cum verbo personae primae semper 
“ungebatur ante Neronis aetatem.” Consistently with this theory he has changed 
equidem to quidem in Men. 309, 551, Mil. 656, Poen. 1229, Rud. 827 where the 
verb is not in the first person. John Kerr, a poor schoolmaster of Bentley’s day, 
ventured to protest against this rule, but ineffectually, and only to excite 
Bentley’s severe displeasure. Ritschl, too, was guided by it (cf. Opuscula, Vol. 


1So too Koch in Fleckeisen’s Neue Jarbiicher, Vol. CVII, p. 241. 
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V, p. 333), but Ribbeck and Jordan, with the wrath of Bentley before their 
eyes, have had the courage to prove for all time the falsity of this opinion. 
Equidem undoubtedly was used by Plautus, Varro, Sallust and Livy with verbs 
of the second and third person. 

In closing, we commend to all lovers of Plautus these emendations of Bentley 
as of more than passing interest, especially in the form given them by Herr 
Schroeder, and we wish him all success in the further prosecution of his project. 
We remember to have seen, in the National Library at Paris, two manuscripts 
purporting to contain emendations and notes of Scaliger to Plautus. Perhaps 
some one will be prompted to examine them, in the hope of finding some 
valuable suggestions of this remarkable scholar hitherto unpublished. The 
catalogue titles are, so far as we transcribed them, as follows: 

8185. Codex Chartaceus, olim Puteanus. Ibi continentur: 1. Josephi Scali- 
geri Notae et Emendationes in Plautum. 2. Ejusdem variae lectiones in 
Isocratis Panathenaicum. 

11305. Notes de Scaliger sur Plaute, 1594. MINTON WARREN. 


Origin and Growth of the Psalms. THOMAS CHALMERS MurRRAY. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1880. 


This book must add greatly to the regret felt by all who knew the author 
and his work, that he was not permitted to leave behind him a fuller record of 
his earnest scholarship. In the nature of the case, a volume like the present, 
consisting of lectures prepared for a general audience, can only indicate—it 
cannot demonstrate—the acuteness and learning its writer actually possessed. 
‘Yet the lectures are singularly adapted to their purpose. Their style is‘rapid 
and graceful. Opinions are stated clearly and freshly. Even the occasional 
diffuseness and repetition, which a strictly scientific purpose would have 
excluded, served, no doubt, to make the course effective. We must congratulate 
not only those who heard it, but also the larger public to whom it is now offered, 
on an introduction so suggestive, and in general so trustworthy, to the literary 
treasures of the Psalter. And while we wish, again and again, that we knew, 
as his students know, how he could support his positions by fully developed 
argument, and so get an insight into his methods as well as his results, and 
understand him better when we are forced to disagree, we may certainly be 
glad that the popular form secures to us some of those results which we should 
have lost without it. The two opening lectures, for example—on the Origin 
and History of the Shemitic Peoples, and the History of the Hebrew Language 
and Early Literature—are not exactly in place in a book with the present title, 
yet we should not be willing to spare them. They show how comprehensive, 
as well as acute, the writer’s thought was, and, without accepting all their 
positions, we could not do without them in forming an estimate of him. Other 
paragraphs are scattered through the book, to which the same will apply. We 
instance only the sketch of Antiochus Epiphanes (pp. 113-118). They do not 
quite belong to the main topic, and a purely scientific examination of the 
Psalms would not have admitted them, but they furnish us with additional 
materials for judging the author's abilities. As it is; with all the incomplete- 
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ness of all the materials, they yet warrant us in assigning to Professor Murray 
a very high place among the Shemitic scholars of America. His learning was 
extensive, his mental attitude fearless but reverent, his position on great critical 
questions firm and conservative ; and underlying all seems to have been that 
enthusiasm which always crowns achievement with promise. If he had lived, 
we might have looked forward with great hope to his riper work. We pass to 
a closer review of the book. P 

Its object is of course literary and historical. The fascination of such a 
treatment of our sacred books, especially when it is disconnected with theolog- 
ical training, consists in the fact that it demonstrates the absolute worth, even 
in comparison with other literature, of those literary productions to which we 
are accustomed to apply other and peculiar standards of measurement. The 
church has been in the habit of looking at the Psalter on the religious side and 
in the devotional spirit. The genesis of the collection, and the special literary 
and rhythmical qualities of its component parts, have been left to specialists— 
specialists in the present case being by general consent understood to be the 
scholarly portion of the clergy. This tendency is perfectly natural, and yet it 
is certain that the private Christian will prize the Psalms more highly, and will 
be better able to appropriate them to his own use, when he understands that 
the divine truth in them is expressed in vigorous and original literary forms, 
which have shaped the devotional literature of Jews and Mohammedans and 
Christians in all after ages. It is therefore a positive gain when we are 
encouraged to study them, not simply as a revelation, but also as a contribution 
to the world’s literature from a gifted people. 

When we approach the Psalter with this intention, a question of prime im- 
portance at once arises: What age, or what ages, produced our Psalms? The 
answers to the question have swung from extreme to extreme. From the old 
and long-abandoned idea that David wrote them all, a reaction has, brought 
some men,of learning to the reckless theory that David wrote none of them. 
This revolution of thought has in fact corresponded, on a small scale, with the 
critical revolt led by Kuenen against the whole Old Testament history. Its 
final position, represented b: Olshausen, consigns the great mass of the Psalms 
to the Maccabean period. With this position, even in its modified forms, 
Professor Murray joins issue, and shows it up in its true light as a purely sub- 
jective and unsupported theory, disregarding genuine tradition, failing to account 
for the assumed disappearance of the earlier songs of worship (which confessedly 
existed), or for the identity of the Psalm-collection in the Hebrew and the 
Septuagint (translated not later than the Maccabean period), or for the constant 
reference of the Psalms to David and the elder writers even in the Maccabean 
century, or for the fragments of Psalms in I Chron. xvi 36. That even any 
considerable number of the Psalms date from the time of the Maccabees, Prof. 
Murray denies. He admits as possible, but not proven, the Maccabean origin 
of Psalms xliv, lxxiv, Ixxix and ]xxxiii, which must then have been inserted into 
the already finished collection. The external evidence, especially from the 
Septuagint, is very strong against even so slight a modification of the Psalter 
in the second century, B.C. As the basis for determining the date of particular 
Psalms, our author names with respect the inscriptions, which he regards, and 

rightly, as a genuine and valuable evidence. Although not part of the sacred 
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text, still they proceed from collectors and editors who had better external 
means of determining authorship than we can possibly have, and the presumption 
is always in their favor (p. 105). Overpowering internal evidence may indeed 
lead us to the conclusion that they were mistaken. There are many instances 
where the editor’s note needs corroboration. ‘The Mosaic authorship of Psalm 
xc, for example, will stand or fall with the Mosaic authorship of the poems in 
Deut. xxxii and xxxiii(p. 271). But the cases are exceptional where the needed 
corroboration is not forthcoming. 

The appearance of real epic and dramatic poetry in Hebrew literature is well 
established by Professor Murray. He adduces Ps. lxxviii as a striking example 
of the former, and Ps. xci of the latter. It is however unjust to exclude from 
the second category, as he does, most of the so-called “dramatic Psalms” (such 
as Ps. xxiv). The antiphonal structure is essentially dramatic. 

Our author’s view of the time and manner in which the Psalter was compiled 
may be condensed as follows: When the second temple was built there was 
need of a collection of sacred songs for its worship. Soon after the first band 
of exiles returned, some priest gathered the rst Book (Ps. ii-xli) to meet this 
need. He drew from a much earlier collection, dating at latest from Hezekiah’s 
time, and called “‘ Sacred Hymns of David,” because David had written a large 
number of the hymns it contained. In the following century Nehemiah com- 
piled the 2d and 3d Books, culling still more from the Davidic hymn-book, 
and using other collections as well—the “Songs of the Sons of Korah,” and 
the ‘‘Songs of Asaph.” The 4th Book was collected about 370 B. C., in the 
same manner, and the 5th was added some years later by the Temple board of 
priests and scholars, and these probably combined the five books into one. All 
the later compilers used the same liberty with a modern hymn-book maker, in 
inserting such hymns, of known or unknown authorship, as came to their notice 
and seemed fit for their purpose. Now it is this part of our volume which really 
demanded, even for a popular audience, a clearer statement of its arguments. 
It is certainly probable that the division into books had in part a chronological 
basis. Our author does not, however, notice that as yet unexplained token of 
a more artificial division, i. e., the predominance of the name ‘7 in the Ist, 
4th and 5th Books, and of DVN in the 2d and 3d. This variation does not 
exactly coincide with the book-divisions, but it ought to be noted. Nor does 
he defend his view against the claim, as old as Hippolytus, that the five-fold 
division of the Psalter is connected with the number of the books of the Law, 
nor explain, on the supposition of an interval of time between the 4th and 5th 
Books, the close connection of Ps. cvi and cvii. And why must the 1st Book, 
containing none but pre-exilic songs, date from the period after the exile? 
These are points where: any intelligent audience has a right to demand careful 
proofs. 

Some unqualified and inaccurate statements scattered through the book have 
been amended by the editor, Dr.C. H. Toy. A few others may be noticed. 
We cannot think that Professor Murray would have published the following as 
his mature opinion: “The language of the mighty empires of the Euphrates, 
unearthed during this century from the mounds of Nineveh, stands patiently 
waiting under the indignities it suffers at ’prentice-hand of tyros” (p. 28). 
Surely the Assyriologists deserve a better name than this. To say of an ancient 
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people, “they were akin to the present Turanians” (p. 36), does not convey 
much exact information, and it is simple inaccuracy to say, on the same page, 
“it is clearly stated in the Genesis that the Terahite . . . migration had its 
origin in the district of Ur,on the lower Euphrates.” If that were “ clearly 
stated,” it would have saved much topographical discussion. If we turn toward 
the end of the book, we find at p. 204 a criticism of Ps. xlix and of Ecclesiastes, 
which one does not like to call shallow, but in view of Ps. xlix 15 and Eccl. xii 
14 we are surprised to read, . . . “death, which he says is to end all, and of 
aught beyond which the singer has no hope or intuition.” Nor is it fair to say, 
at least of a// the imprecations in the Psalms, “they have never been defended, 
save by a special pleading unworthy of the scholarship and the enlightened 
morals of its authors” (p. 221). When we come to these words (p. 233), “In 
the poetry of many peoples, and markedly in that of the Shemitic people, there 
is no trace of formal rhythm, such as we understand by the term,” it is impos- 
sible not to wonder why the parallelism and strophic division of the Psalms, in 
all their variety and expressiveness, should be thus utterly ignored. To discuss 
them at length was perhaps not within the scope of these lectures, but to deny 
“formal rhythm” to Shemitic poetry, with no allusion to those very character- 
istics of it which constitute its rhythmical peculiarities and give it a form at 
once regular and flexible, is a singular error. The remark which immediately 
follows, trivial enough in itself, would raise the suspicion, if it were not absurd, 
that two distinct things had been strangely confounded. He says: “I doubt if 
there is a single song in the Psalter which, in the original, cou/d be made to 
rhyme” ! 

But in spite of minor defects like these, the volume is one of which we may 
heartily be glad. While we feel that Shemitic studies in America have lost an 
eager devotee, and one who would have become an acknowledged master, we 
have ground to hope that even his unfinished work will stimulate others to 
walk in the path he has marked out, and by patient, zealous labor to signalize 
as an era in our scholarship the new decade on which he could not enter. 


FRANCIS BROWN. 
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MNEMOSYNE, Vol. VII, Part III. 


Cobet continues his annotations, critical and historical, on Plutarch’s Life of 
M. Brutus. He first takes occasion, from the comparison of a passage in c. 22 
with one in c. 45 of the Life of Cicero, to raise the question of the genuineness 
of the Correspondence of Cicero and Brutus, which forms the subject of a second 
long article in this number. He shows that many of Plutarch’s expressions 
imply his acquaintance with these letters. For instance: Plutarch, Brut. 22, 
says that Brutus found great fault with Cicero for truckling to Octavianus 
from his hatred to Antonius, ypdg@wr ov Bapbvorro Kixépwv 
pucovvta goBoito Kai gidavOporov; and 
again, in Cic. 45, he quotes a letter of Brutus to Atticus in which he says that 
Cicero did 'Avtwviov Oepareiwy tiv Kaicapa ovK éAeviepiay TH 
ratpidt GAAd deoréryv uvduevoc, With these passages 
is compared the letter of Brutus to Cicero (I 16, 6), st Octavius tibi placet, a quo 
de nostra salute petendum sit,non dominum fugisse sed amiciorem dominum quae- 
sisse videberis; and the same sentiment is more plainly expressed in a letter to 
Atticus (I 17, 4), (Cicero) dum habeat a quibus impetret quae velit et a quibus 
colatur ac laudetur, servitutem, honorificam modo,non aspernatur. Again: in Brut. 
29 Plutarch says that Brutus wrote to Atticus, saying év T@ KaAAlorw tHe ThyxNC 
Ta Kal? airév: yap vixhoac éhevfepdoe tiv ‘Pwyaiwy dovieiac 
arofavav arahiaynoecta, “Gemella his leguntur in Epist. I 16, 9, veluti ‘sé 
secuta fuerit, quae debet, fortuna gaudebimus omnes; sin minus ego tamen gaudebo. . 
Quibus enim potius vita factis aut cogitationibus traducatur quam tis quae pertinu- 
erint ad liberandos cives meos?’ in quibus est eximia quaedam evdyuia, namque 
hoc dicit: guid enim dulcius est quam pro libertate mori?” Cobet quotes Orelli’s 
opinion that the letters in question were composed by some rhetorician twenty 
or thirty years after Cicero’s death, and says: “‘ quid consilii hic rhetor secutus 
fuerit difficile dictuest. Utrum stili exercendi causa illa scripsit an ut lectoribus 
imponeret? Qui potuit, quum verae epistolae exstarent? Equidem (ut supra 
dixi) omnes esse genuinas existimo et ex maiore collectione excerptas.” 

A passage in Plutarch, Brut. 25, introduces a discussion of the events in 
Syria in B. C. 43, in the course of which Cobet takes occasion to refute one of 
Tunstall’s criticisms on a letter of Brutus to Cicero (I 11,1), in which he 
explains the statement that Antistius Vetus would have proved a hearty sup- 
porter *‘ communis libertatis, si occasioni potuisset occurrere” by saying: “the 
conjunction or occasion, then, of acting both against Caesar and Antony, at 
which Vetus could not be present, was no other than the battle of Modena.” 
On this, after pointing out in a lucid way that the “occasion” was really the 
murder of Caesar the dictator, Cobet proceeds: “ Praeterea si Tunstallum 
sequeris quid est i Caesare? in utro Caesate? dictatore an Octaviano? nempe 
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Octaviano, scilicet in bello et proelio Mutinensi. Potuitne igitur Vetus simul 
et Octaviano et Antonio in bello Mutinensi obsistere, quum Caesar acerrime 
cum Antonio depugnaret ?” 

Commenting on a passage in Brut. 40, 2, Cobet devotes several pages to an 
examination of the career of M. Valerius Messalla Corvinus, and, after quoting 
the letter from Cicero to Brutus (I 15), concludes with the words: “ teneamus 
hoc: si forte haec non ab ipso Cicerone scripta sunt, famen cadem tisdem verbis 
a Cicerone verissime scribi potuisse.” 

After making many such observations, and in particular discussing the 
circumstances and the time of Porcia’s death, which he maintains to have hap- 
pened before that of Brutus, Cobet says: “quo saepius Bruti et Ciceronis 
Epistolas relego et ad illorum temporum -historiam exigo et dicendi genus 
considero et animi sensus ac motus utriusque aut liquido apparentes aut facile 
pellucentes tota mente examino rerumque aliunde incognitarum notitiam 
animadverto, corroboratur mihi magis magisque suspicio Zfzstolas hasce injuria 
Ciceroni et Bruto abiudicari.” 

In a second article of thirty-three pages Cobet treats directly of the letters of 
Cicero and Brutus. He expresses the highest admiration for the able manner 
in which K. F. Hermann defended the genuineness of the letters against Tun- 
stall and Markland, of whom he says: “ quid Cicero agat, quid consilii sequatur 
non magno opere cogitant aut explorant, sed exiles minutias veluti mures arro- 
dunt. Quid? Cicero dixit ixfdeliter, quod nemo unquam dixit. Nulla est 
dubitatio quin sit epistola spuria et supposita. Lepidum modo dixit semper 
amicum, modo semper inimicum reipublicae fuisse. Fieri non potest ut idem 
homo sit bonus et malus. Sine controversia epistola est a falsario ficta. Quanto 
melius et sanius Hermannus judicat.” Cobet does not, however, in all cases 
agree with Hermann. For example, on Epist. I 2, 3, ‘tin hoc quoque vehe- 
menter ab Hermanno dissentio quod putat verba, magis mihi probatur militum 
severitas quam tua, sana et integra esse (Vindic. Lat. p. 40), nam Ceiyua hoc esse 
et /enitas vel clementia ex opposito severitas cogitatione suppleri. Quis vidit 
unquam Cevyyza in magis-quam? Orellius quoque defendit vulgatam 
esse ratus, in quo “év video, Td OF) non video. Omnino aut /enitas 
aut clementia addendum.” 

On a passage in I 5, 3, in which Cicero begs Brutus to favor the admission of 
his son into the college of Pontifices, Cobet discusses the matter at length, and 
establishes, against Tunstall and Markland, (1) that the so-called fomtifices 
minores were merely the scridae pontificum; (2) that C. Marius was made augur 
after his sixth consulship ex ge Domitia; (3) that youth was no bar to such 
advancement; (4) that the verb coopffare continued to be applied to these elec- 
tions, even after, in consequence of the Lex Domitia, it ceased to be appropriate. 
He refers to a paper by Ch. Giraud, in the Journal des Savants, in which an 
account is given of an inscription recently discovered in Spain, and the infer- 
ence is drawn that “la lettre 4 Brutus n’est pas l’oeuvre de l’imagination 
inventive d’un faussaire.” 

One of Markland’s objections to the genuineness of these letters is founded 
on the fact that in I 15, 3, Solon is called “ sapientissimus ex septem,” while in 
de Legg. II 11 Thales is declared to be so. ‘One of the two Ciceros must have 
made a great mistake.” Upon this Cobet remarks, “si foret in terris rideret 
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Cicero quum audiret suo iudicio et testimonio constitui quis esset inter septem 
omnium sapientissimus. De septem sapientibus Cicero non multo plura quam 
nos noverat, id est propemodum nihil, poteratque unusquisque eorum per vices 
sapientissimus nominari.” 

Upon Markland’s objection to Epist. II 1, on the ground of its containing 
the drat eipnuévov infideliter, Cobet has some excellent remarks, saying, 
“optimum quemque scriptorem Latinum pro re nata vocabula nova ex certa 
analogia sibi fingere, eaque omnia, si modo idonea sint et venusta et aurem 
non laedant, perinde esse proba et Latina atque ea quae frequenti omnium usu 
terantur. Cavendum tantum erat ne quis oxAypa et woxOnpa et xaxddwva fingeret, 
in caeteris analogiam ducem tuto sequebantur.” 


J. J. Cornelissen proposes a satisfactory emendation of Pliny, H. N. XVI 1, 1, 
writing, aeternain pariens rerum naturae controversiam dubiamque, terrae sitne pars 
an maris. 

H. T. Karsten: several omissions and emendations in Cicero, pro Flacco. 


J.J. Cornelissen proposes emendations in eighteen passages of the Achilleis 
of Statius. The following may be taken as a specimen: 

178. “ Protinus ille subit rapido, quae proxima, saltu Flumina, fumantesque 
genas crinemque novatur Fontibus.” ‘“ Proridiculo fumantesgue scribendum est 
Suscantesque. ‘Fuscare’ pro ‘fuscum esse’ Statiano dicendi generi consentaneum 
est. cf. Silv. III 4, 66: pulchrae fuscaret gratia formae. Vs. 159 narravit poeta, 
Achillem pulvere obsitum fuisse.” 


H. Van Herwerden continues his: emendations of Lucian, of which some 
specimens may be of interest: 

In 490 (Reitz.) he insists on © after the analogy of 
kAgdtov, and predicts that Fritzsche will restore to Lucian dsoAccOdvovre¢ (for 
and in 493 ovoteiAa for oreiAa: “ quod miro iudicio edidit Jacobitzius.”’ 

In 494 he objects to dp’oiv 6 Katxacoc 6 
augoiv 6 “OAvuroc éxecvooi,on the ground that Mercury, god as he was, must 
have known the relative heights of the mountains, and that anyhow he didn’t 
need to be instructed by Charon. He would write, therefore, 7 iyAdrepoc 
augoiv (Ov) 6 “OAvuroc, It is not surprising, he says, that Lucian should not 
have known that Caucasus was really higher than either of the others, 

In p. 498, Kay® Kata Tov “Ounpov éphoouai ce he thinks we must 
either read, with Cobet, ei BobAe, or change to Epwuat, 

In p. 510, ed ye Tapwdeic Xdpwr, he objects to 467, as Charon had done 
very well (pp. 499 and 501) with his Homeric adaptations. 

In de Sacrif., p. 536, he expresses his surprise that no one has yet suggested 
the emendation of ra éyxata éfaipwr by reading éfa:pov, comparing Prometh. 20 
Ta éyKata éaiphoovrac. 
In Vitar. auct., p. 550, kai Td épvOprav ardSecov Tov he cor- 


rects comparing Alciph. ILI 40, r7v tév [in 


his note on this passage Bergler quotes Lucian with azéfvoov], and remarks 
that the MSS. constantly confuse fbevv radere and Eeiv polire, laevigare. 

In p. 562, drop yap 6 mpérepov eizav aroAdBouu, he remarks that regular 
syntax would require a7oAdBw. ‘Sed Lucianus in utriusque modi, coniunctivi 
et optativi, usu parum accuratus fuisse videtur.” 
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In Piscat., p. 591, jueic év TH as read by Jacobitz 
and Fritzsche, he follows one MS. in substituting rv Qedv, *‘ quo casu constanter 
noster ad Atticorum exemplum in hoc verbo usus est. [pooxvveitv ri aeque 
vitiosum est quam tpocayopetvery tii, et faeci Graeculorum relinquendum.” 

In p. §96 he condemns Fritzsche for allowing obte éoprij¢ éxvovanc, megue Sesto 
appropinquante, to stand, on the ground that “ effrenata illa dicendi libertas et 
petulantia” was tolerated not before but during the Dionysia. He suggests 
obvonc, or the reading of © édveionc, and says, “ operae pretium est videre, quant- 
opere homines docti horreant probabilem lectionem e codice minus bono 
(® tamen minime spernendus) prolatam, ita ut haud raro felix veteris correctoris 
emendatio loco alicui magis fere obsit quam prosit.” 

In Catapi., p. 626, he again objects to éxre@ecuévwv as a perfect passive, thinking 
that here the reading of some MSS., éxrifevévwv (gui exponebantur), suits the 
sense better. ‘‘ Perfecto ne locus quidem est Graece, ubi actionis effectus non 
permanet, nec infantes abducti a Mercurio amplius éfé«ewwro, Confunditur 
enim perpetuo in his fabulis umbrarum et cadaverum notio.” 

Emendations are proposed also on the de mercede conductis, Apologia. Pro 
lapsu in salut., and Hermotimus, In the last, p. 783, Tov Td éxovra 
T@ TO ETepov GAga aveorakéti Tore GAdove Tove duoypaupouc Kata 
tavtd, he approves of Fritzsche’s change of rov¢ duoy. into the dative, but adds, 
“sed simul corrigere debuerat roi¢ siquidem dué6ypaupoc, formatum 
a ypauph, linea, significat, gui cum alio communem habet lineam, dmoypapyparoc 
vero, derivatum a ypauua, littera, gui eandem hadbet litteram, quod est huius loci.” 

In Hermot. 793 he approves of Fritzsche’s reading {57 for Bion, remarking 
that Lucian “ad veterum Ionum aequaliumque suorum exemplum uti solet in 
praesenti forma {:@ pro Attico (0, et aoristo pro Attico unde fit 
ut (i¢/7, qui aoristi optativus est antiquis, praesentis fiat apud Lucianum.” If jv 
is retained we must read (:@ ((c07?), “‘ nam aoristum ferri non posse certum est.” 


Part IV. 


H. Van Herwerden continues his criticism of the text of Lucian. Sixty pages 
of this number are thus filled. He passes in review all the tracts contained in 
the second and third volumes of the Teubner edition. As most of these have now 
undergone the critical care of Fritzsche, Van H. does not find much that is novel 
or striking to say ; and many of his observations are repeated several times, as 
often as an expression or word occurs which he deems non-Lucianic. For 
example: he more than once substitutes the middle for the active form of the 
perfect of he changes repeatedly to xopvpaioc: he again 
and again removes é« from before the genitive of material, substitutes 6% for 
#6n, Tepi for irép in the sense of ‘ concerning,’ gives the Attic for the uncon- 
tracted form of such futures as éAdcovrac, omits the preposition in such expres- 
sions as PdeAvpoi tivec é¢ Ta substitutes for before the genitive of the 
agent, and changes the optative to the past indicative after final particles 
depending upon an unfulfilled condition. 

There is not much in this article which can be extracted, as being of general 
interest apart from its context. Occasionally he disapproves of Fritzsche’s 
decisions. For example, in Zeuxis, p. 847: for the goSyOyoovra: of Fr. he 
desires to substitute ¢o8f#oovrat, as in Dial. Mort. XXIII 3, etc. In Harmo- 
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nides, p. 854, he insists on changing é¢07 tocjoac into ojoac, remarking that 
such a solecism may be tolerated “‘apud Plutarchum similesque,” but not in 
Lucian. In Quomodo Historia sit Scribenda, p. 31: Td mpayya elvat 
Tov érepov pév dda Ex’ EuBatov JE cavddrAw 
trodedevévy, his note is: “Conspirant in hac lectione optimi codices, nec 
tamen ita is scribere potuit, qui in Pseudolog. cap. 29 tam acerbe perstringit 
hominem dicentem: ’Azéxrewe tov Nec tulit eam stribliginem 
Fritzschius, qui ex duobus libris recepit Oatépw dé cdvdadov irodedeuévw. Equi- 
dem praetulerim rdv érepov dé odv0ahov irodedeuévy. Vix enim recte dicitur: 
trodédeuat Todi cavdadov s, 

p. 64, he prefers to write ava Adyov toi¢ tpdyyact (rather than avddoyov),** quod 
cum Dativo construi nihil vetat, siquidem, ut hoc utar, tepi wéda eundem casum 
asciscit supra cap. 14 [teni TH ioropia]. 


In Vera Historia, p. 90, Exovor, he suspects Tepiat- 


petove on the ground that wepeapeivy can be applied with propriety only to 
things which surround something else, as Teiyoc, orédavov, Tarviav, 
xitova, dépua, and metaphorically of what can be so conceived, as ypiuara, 
afiwua, éovoiay, and the like. As immediately after 
we have «ai 6 BovdAduevog Tove TUPAaTTEL sor’ Gv 
he thinks we should read in the former sentence 
yap 

In dpduev Oypia kai TOAAG Kal év dé (p. 94), he 
follows Mehler in bracketing xai x77. [Is not xai here epexegetic, as in 
Thucyd. I 80,3? See Shilleto’s note.] 

On the concluding words (p. 141) év toi¢ SyA@oomev [sic, Luc. 
dinyfoouat| he remarks: “ hinc male concludas revera scriptorem id fecisse, sed 
sequentes libros temporis iniuria interiisse. Promissum aeque verum videtur 
ac tota Vera Historia,” 

On Tyrannicida, p. 158, ote wot he says: 
“ notandus est usus verbi medii paprupeicta: pro éavTg, non observatus, 
ut videtur, a lexicographis.” 

On de Saltat. p. 273, Ivppixziov az’ avtot xexAnuévov he refers to the lines 
of Eur. Androm. 1135: 0’ av eides ruppixac opovpovyévov raddéc, 
k, T. A., saying that the commentators have missed this confirmation of the sup- 
posed connection of the Pyrrhic dance with Neoptolemus, 

On p. 285 after it is said that the objection to mimic dancing, that men enact 
the parts of women, would apply equally to tragedy and comedy, the text con- 
tinues: 7Aeiove év avraic Tov avdpay ai yuvaixec ; wpon this H. remarks: “ at 
in plerisque fabulis utriusque generis ipsum contrarium obtinet, neque id igno- 
rare potuit Lucianus.” He therefore attributes these words to some Byzantine. 
scribe who knew nothing about the ancient drama and had in his mind the 
mimes of his own day. 

On the Asinus, p. 529, Kai tpdmela Eyovca Tupéxerto, he proposes to 
insert after for though Hipparchus has been described as 
decvac, it does not follow that such persons are mean, and Lucius himself declares 
that he was handsomely entertained, and the subsequent meal is described as 
ov odddpa On yndév he remarks: “in usu tov pro ovdév in hoc 
scriptore, qui cum Luciano nihil habet commune, non haerendum est.” Further 
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on, remarking on the number of marginal glosses which have crept into the 
text of the Asinus, he says, “ unde suspiceris hunc libellum propter portentosum 
et spurcttm argumentum eximie placuisse antiquis et assidue lectitatum esse.” 

For azexpéua, p. 599, he prefers the reading of a good MS. amexpiuva, and 
says he is sure such a form is genuine. “Ut ex kepavvivar fit Kipvavar, ex 
meTavvovar TiTvavat, ex okedavvivac oxidvavat, ex TéAELY (sic) ita a KpE“ar- 
vovac ductum esse potius quam Kpyvvdvac veri videtur simillimum.” 

On Juppiter Tragoedus, p. 682, he points out the fact, hitherto unnoticed, 
that the lines put into the mouth of Hermagoras are a parody on Eurip. Orest. 
871. 

On Calumnia, p. 141, pév obv TO TOAD 6 Kai 
Ota TovTO ToIg he bids us write nam 
(non dicuntur gui post aliguem relinguuntur, quae 
locutio proprio sensu de currentibus in stadio, figurato de vitae curriculo usurpari 
assolet.” 

On de Dea Syria, p. 472, Ta ob ératvéw, ETAYC, OA 
Myre xabéew éue Gderev, he remarks: “ haec verba prodeunt (sic) 
scriptorem bonae Graecitatis ita ignarum, ut sufficiant, ut hunc libellum Luciano 
abiudicemus, Ex cap, 60, paene suspiceris scriptorem natione esse Troezenium.” 


H. T. Karsten comments on Cicero, de domo, de haruspicum responso, and 


post reditum in senatu, He indicates passages which he regards as interpo- 
lated, and others which require emendation. His suggestions are of different 
degrees of weight. A favorable specimen is the following, de domo § 109: 
“Quid est sanctius, guid omni religione munitius quam domus unius culusque 
civium? Quo magis est istius furor ab... ..auribus vestris repellendus, qui 
quae maiores nostri religionibus tuta nobis et sancta esse volueAunt, ca iste non solum 
contra religionem labefactavit, sed etiam ipsius religionis nomine evertit, Non ab 
auribus sed a domibus tribunicium furorem repellerent cives monuit orator, 
8 106: ius igitur statuetis esse uniuscuiusque vestrum sedes, aras, focos, deos penates 
subiectos esse libidini tribuniciae? taque restituendum aedidus, Mox secluden- 
dum isée,” 


Cobet has an article on Ruhnken’s Disputatio de vita et scriptis Longini. 
He controverts Ruhnken’s opinion that Longinus was an Athenian citizen, on 
the ground that (1) it is incredible “ civem Atheniensem popularium et aequalium 
omnium doctissimum --aetate provectum Athenis et Graeca humanitate relictis 
ultro in Syriam abiisse, id est ad barbaros in oppidum ubi neque librorum esset 
copia neque eorum, qui libros Graecos describere possent. Non erat haec civi 
Attico,’ criticorum principi, vita vitalis”: (2) that, as Zenobia spoke Greek 
excellently and is said to have been taught by Longinus, it is absurd to suppose 
that she acquired this power when she was busy with the affairs of empire and 
was long past the age when such studiés are pursued with success. ‘“ Zenobia 
igitur ineunte aetate diu ante matrimonium Longino magistro ad Graecas lileras 
usa erat, et Longinus not. erat Athenis sed in ipsa Syria in proximo.” He then 
proceeds at some length to show that Longinus was probably born, passed 
much of his life, and was at last put to death by Aurelian, at Emesa. He dis- 
believes the story of Zenobia’s being led in triumph, and prefers the account of 
Zosimus ZyvoBiav gaciv i) viow Tpod weTaAaBeiv ovK avacyxo- 
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arofaveiv, He also expresses a confident opinion that the treatise 
iyovg was not written by Longinus, but by some far earlier rhetorician, who 
“Caecilio aequalis in cruda servitute quum superessent etiam morientis liber- 
tatis vestigia” wrote certain passages which seem to indicate an experience of 
life and manners which Longinus could not have had. 

Cobet has also a series of interesting remarks on the Scholia in Odysseam 
(Oxford, 1855). A single specimen may be quoted, “ Odyss. B. 373, Bekkerus 
edidit: GAA’ unTpi Tade pryoAcba:, Scholion: yp. (i. e. ypatréor) 
dia Tou E Antiquissimum hoc est erroris genus, quo et aoristi 
formae et in infinitivis et in participiis temere et inconsulto inter se permis- 
ceantur cum sententiae detrimento vel cum barbarismo et swloecismo. *Oocov 
ui) pvOjoacha est: da iusiurandum te non DIXISSE. Neque Bekkerus hoc sen- 
tiebat, neque longe maxima pars eorum, qui scriptores Graecos nunc edunt id 
sentire videntur.” 

Referring to the cruelties inflicted on Melanthius Odys. X 474, he says: 
sunt haec sed PdeAvpd te kai juapd, and after quoting corre- 
sponding ¢hreats from the “ poeta vetus” in Il. ¥. 20, Odyss. 2. 86, he says, 
“arripuit haec aut aliquanto deterior cantor aut d:acKevacrig nescio quis, et 
quas animus ardens minas iecerat inanes, eas poenas a misero Melanthio intol- 
erabili saevitia sumtos esse fingit, et addidit etiam de suo aliquid, yeipdg 7’ 7de 
rodug quasi nondum esset satis. Praeterea multum dubito an praccidere 
manus Graece dici possit ye/pag pro atoKérren,” 

This number contains also emendations by Cobet of passages in Diodorus 
Siculus ; and a comparison of the text of Thucydides (II 75—in the edition of 
Herwerden which he highly commends), with a fragment he has himself 
copied in the Paris library. 

On Gellius, N. A. 118, 5, “ nonne sie videlur Varro de fure tamquam Aelius de 
kepore ?” he says: Excidit vocabulum sententiae necessarium ; de /epore ERRARE. 
Varro serio credebat et graviter docebat ; ‘ FUREM ex co dictum quod veteres Romani 
FURVUM atrum appellaverint et fures per noctem quae atra sit facilius furari Multo 
melius Etymologi a /urvo appellati fuissent. Nihil enim absurdius esse potest 
quam sunt Stoicorum, Ictorum, Antiquariorum et Grammaticorum Etymologiae, 
Exemplo esto quod Verrius Flaccus apud Gellium XVI 14,3, excogitavit; ‘ Frs- 
TINAT, inguit, a FANDO dicitur, quoniam isti ignaviores, qui nihil perficere possunt, 
plus verborum quam operae habent,” Tas ineptias ne Gellius quidem devorare potuit, 
qui addit: ‘sed id nimis coactum atque absurdum videtur neque tanti esse momenti 
potest primain utroqgue verbo litera ut propter cam unam tam diversa verba FESTINARE 
et FARI eadem videri debeant,’ Stoici autem non dubitabant quin NEpruNnus a 
NANDO nomen haberet.”’ C. D. Morris, 


ANGLIA. Zeitschrift fiir englische Philologie. Herausgegeben von R. P. 
WULCKER und M. TRAUTMANN. II Band. Halle, 1879. 


I.—J. Phelan, Memphis, U. S. A., opens the first number of the second vol- 
ume of the Anglia with a long article on ‘ Philip Massinger, his Life and Plays.’ 
Massinger’s father was in the service of the Earl of Pembroke, and under the 
Earl’s patronage Massinger entered Oxford in 1602, but left without taking a 
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degree, most probably because he became a Roman Catholic while at college, 
and this also caused the withdrawal of the Earl’s favor. We know little of his 
life in London until 1622, when he wrote plays on his own account, having 
previously been a collaborator with Fletcher. Phelan considers him as modest 
and retiring, reverent and never profane, naturally pure, but yielding to the 
tendencies of the age, and hence justly accused of obscenity. Thirty-one plays 
attributed to Massinger are briefly noticed, but of some of these merely the title 
is known, and others were simply altered by Massinger from older plays. 
Phelan hopes to have added some facts of the poet’s life not known to his pre- 
vious biographers. 

H. Krebs contributes some remarks on The Anglo-Saxon Translation of the 
Dialogues of Pope Gregory, of which work he will soon publish an edition. 
The translation is not by King Alfred, but by Werferth, Bishop of Worcester, 
873-915, and is by no means literal. We possess three MSS. of it, not five, as 
Wanley says, but only one of these is complete. Krebs gives King Alfred’s 
short preface, and the beginning and end of the translation. 


H. Varnhagen supplies nine verses of the Middle-English Poem ‘ Long Life,’ 
from Dan Michel’s Ayenbite of Inwyt, which vary from the MSS. noticed by 
Zupitza in Anglia I 410, and were probably cited from memory by Dan Michel. 


W. Sattler continues his useful examples of The Use of Prepositions in 
Modern English with—IV, i#—at—on, and V, ¢o part from—to part with. No 
collection of examples so complete has been made, as far as I know, by any 
English grammarian. 


_R. Kohler finds still another German story similar to Chaucer’s Miller’s Tale 

in a book published in the second half of the seventeenth century with the 
curious title, ‘Lyrum Larum Seu Nugae Venales Ioco Seriae.’ He also 
supplies the song from which a verse, relating to the Man in the Moon, is 
given in Rowley’s play, ‘ When you see me, you know me.’ 


R. Wicker furnishes from Grein’s papers a copy of Aelfric’s Anglo-Saxon 
paraphrase of the Book of Judges arranged in metrical long lines, Grein having 
published it as prose in his Bibliothek der A.S. Prosa. The alliterative feature 
of this work had been long since noticed by Dietrich in his monograph on the 
Abbot Aelfric (Z. fiir die hist. Theol., bde. 25, 26). 


M. Trautmann presents a very interesting investigation of Layamon’s Verse. 
After giving the views heretofore expressed, which are ‘ contradictory enough,’ 
he states that Layamon’s Verse has a great similarity to that of Otfrid and the 
Middle High German verse of four accents. Nine points are given in which 
this is shown by comparison; and the first five hundred lines of Layamon's 
Brut are subjected to a careful examination, with the result that nine-tenths of 
them fulfil the laws of Otfrid’s verse. Trautmann then seeks the origin of this 
verse, which he finds—ot with Lachmann in the Old German and Anglo- 
Saxon alliterative half-line, but with Wackernagel—in the iambic dimeter 
acatalectic of the Latin church-hymns. Examining the first fifty half-lines of 
‘Beowulf,’ he shows that not more than one-third comply with the rules for 
Otfrid’s verse, and concludes that the view that the Old German alliterative 
half-line has four accents is no longer tenable. Heyne, however, in his ‘ Beo- 
wulf, is a strong supporter of this view, and employs some Procrustean pro- 
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cesses to sustain it; and Prof. March, in his Anglo-Saxon Reader, follows him. 
We can at least be grateful to Trautmann for having vindicated the rhythm of 
Layamon’s verse, which even Mr. A. J. Ellis pronounces as “ very irregular and 
little better than prose.” 


K. Elze suggests certain emendations in two stanzas of Dryden’s Annus 
Mirabilis, but Dryden is too modern a writer to practice on in this style, and 
we must leave him to the tender mercies of Mr. Furnivall. 


W. Wagner rightly corrects two notes in his edition of Marlowe’s Faustus. 


B. Ten Brink closes the first part of this number with some additions and 
corrections to his Englische Lautlehre in Anglia I 517. 


In the Book Notices D. Asher reviews Warnke and Proescholdt’s edition of 
‘The Comedy of Mucedorus’; W. Hertzberg discusses at some length A. 
Schmidt's edition of Shakespeare’s ‘Coriolanus,’ which is frequently referred 
to with respect by W. A. Wright in his C. P. edition of that play; J. Zupitza 
notices a Heidelberg inaugural dissertation by A. Tanner on ‘ The Romance 
of Guy of Warwick’; and R. P. Wiilcker reviews with much commendation 
the first volume of B. Ten Brink's ‘ History of English Literature’ (Berlin, 1877), 
which comes down te Wiclif. Wilcker considers, and rightly, that a new 
history of the earlier English literature was a pressing want, which has now 
been supplied by Ten Brink, who promises an ‘Outline’ which shall give the 
sources for the results stated without references in this ‘ History.’ While taking 
exceptions to some statements made by Ten Brink, Wilcker’s opinion is that 
this is the first successful attempt to write a history of English literature, i.e. of 
the literary development of the English people, instead of giving, as heretofore, 
a view of the Anglo-Saxon and Early English literary monuments, [A similar 
attempt, and a very commendable one as far as it goes, has been made by 
Brother Azarias, in his ‘Development of English Literature: Old English 
Period,’ which includes the Anglo-Saxon literature.] Ten Brink’s work is to 
be in four volumes. The present one reaches Wiclif and Chaucer, and is 
divided into four books, the first extending to the Norman Conquest—the most 
thorough critical treatment of Anglo-Saxon literature that has yet been made; 
the second, to King Henry III, including the Anglo-Norman and so-called 
Semi-Saxon literature ; the third, from Edward I to about 1350; and the fourth 
introducing Wiclif and Chaucer. Wiilcker concludes his notice with the state- 
ment that the book is a popular work in the highest sense, and deserves to be 


read by the learned as well as the great public, offering much instruction to 
both. 


II and III.—The second and third parts of the second volume form a double 
number. H. Suchier begins this with an article on the Versification of the 
Anglo-Normans, which is chiefly taken up with combating criticisms made by 
Koschwitz in the Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie II 338, on a treatise of 
Suchier’s entitled ‘Uber die Matthaeus Paris zugeschriebene Vie de seint 
Auban,’ in which he had tried to discover the laws of Anglo-Norman versi- 
fication. 


H. Varnhagen gives the text of three Middle English Poems: I. The Dispu- 
tation between the Body and the Soul (536 verses). This well-known poem 
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appears in mediaeval literature in different languages. At least nine English 
copies exist, of which two are Old English [Anglo-Saxon] and the rest Middle 
English. Varnhagen prints the same form of the poem as heretofore printed 
by Thomas Wright and by Matzner, but from a different MS. (Brit. Mus., Royal 
18 A X). His notes contain readings from four other MSS., and a collation to 
Matzner's text of the Laud MS. (A. E. Sprachproben, I 92). II. A Song to the 
Virgin (53 verses), from the Digby MS. 127, heretofore printed from another 
MS. by Wright, Wiilcker and Béddeker, all of whom assumed some connection 
between this poem and the ‘Stabat Mater,’ which is denied by Varnhagen and 
by Ten Brink. III. A Riddle (five verses), from MS. Egerton 1995, of the 
fifteenth century. 


S. Levy combats the view of C. S. Weiser (Anglia I 252), that Byron’s ‘ Hints 
from Horace’ was imitated from Pope’s Essay on Criticism, while acknow- 
ledging that Pope’s influence on Byron’s earlier poems was very great. 


W. Sattler continues his examples of The Use of Prepositions in Modern 
English with—VI, of. 

F. Charitius subjects to a very full and thorough examination the Anglo- 
‘Saxon Poems about St. Guthlac. The question of the authorship of the poems 
attributed to Cynewulf was fully discussed by Wiilcker (Anglia I 483), with 
the result that the Christ, Helena, Juliana and some of the Riddles are the 
only genuine poems of Cynewulf, thus confuting the views of Dietrich, Leo 
and Rieger. - Rieger noticed that the Guthlac-legend consisted of two different 
parts, A=1-790, B=791-1353, but both were attributed by him and by Ten 
Brink to Cynewulf. Charitius makes a very full comparison of these poems 
(the details of which lack of space prevents me from giving) with the genuine 
poems of Cynewulf, and concludes, from the character of the versification, the 
use of substantive-compounds, and the phraseology, both in use of single words 
and of phrases and combinations of words, that A and B are by different 
writers, that B is by Cynewulf, and that he was acquainted with A, which was 
written somewhere about 730-740 A.D. The investigation is very interesting, 
and deserves the careful attention of all Anglo-Saxon students. 


W. Wagner remarks on Marlowe’s Faust that it was in the hands of the 
‘Lord Admiral’s Men’ before November, 1589, hence Marlowe could ot have 
used the English Faust-book (which first appeared 1592), as Diintzer assumes 
(Anglia I 47). Marlowe used the German Faust-book directly, and the English 
translator used Marlowe’s drama. 

O. Schiépke contributes an essay on Dryden’s Paraphrase of Chaucer’s Poems, 
discussing the relation of these ‘ Fables’ of Dryden to their originals. After a 
synopsis of Dryden’s Introduction, he treats—I, Palamon and Arcite (The 
Knight’s Tale), and—II, The Cock and the Fox (The Nun’s Priest’s Tale), 
and concludes, after a lengthy examination of each, that Dryden has worked 
with great freedom, having made some changes, omitted much, enlarged some- 
what, and introduced a great number of new thoughts. The metre is preserved, 
but mixed. The diction of Chaucer is simple, that of Dryden ornate. 


R. P. Wiilcker reports on his examination of Manuscripts in English Libra- 
ries: I. Salisbury and London; II. Exeter. From the former he gives—t, the 
Te deum laudamus ; 2, the Hymn of Athanasius De fide trinitatis ; 3, the fourth 
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Psalm in four MSS.—all accompanied by interlinear Anglo-Saxon glosses ; also 
from Salisbury the beginning of a MS. of Chaucer’s Boethius, which was 
unknown to Morris when he published his edition for the E. E. T. Society. 
From Exeter, out of the well-known Exeter-Book, he gives critical texts of two 
A.S. poems, the Message of the Husband to his Wife, and the Ruin, with 
remarks on each, correcting the texts of Thorpe, Grein and Schipper. 


R. Kohler quotes several lines from the beginning of the English poem, 
‘How the Plowman learned his Pater Noster,’ and furnishes four prose versions 
of the same story, one Italian, one Latin, one German, and the beginning of an 
English translation of a French version. 


M. Trautmann prints the Early English poem, ‘Golagrus and Gawain,’ pre- 
ceded by an introduction on its origin, contents and source, language, time and 
author. It is known from a volume printed at Edinburgh in 1508, long lost 
but rediscovered and presented to the Library of the Faculty of Advocates in 
1788, reprinted in facsimile 1827, and again from this edition by Sir Frederic 
Madden for the Bannatyne Club in 1839. It was printed also by Pinkerton in 
his ‘Scottish Poems,’ 1792. Madden thinks it borrowed from the French 
romance ‘ Perceval, by Chrestien; Trautmann thinks it indirectly borrowed, as 
the name Golagrus is not in Chrestien. The language is Scotch, time, the end 
of the fifteenth century, and author, probably Clerk of Tranent, not Huchown, 
assome think. As the other editions are rare, Trautmann reprints it with some 
corrections. 


A. Fritzsche contributes a carefully studied article on ‘The Anglo-Saxon 
Poem Andreas and Cynewulf.’ His introduction notices briefly all that has 
been written about Cynewulf and the Andreas from the printing of the Codex 
Vercellensis by Thorpe in ‘ Cooper’s Report,’ and Grimm’s edition of ‘ Andreas 
and Elene,’ 1840, to Wiilcker’s article on Cynewulf in Anglia I, and that of 
Charitius (see above) in the present volume. He also combats Dietrich’s views, 
and then examines the sources of Cynewulf’s genuine poems and of the Andreas, 
the contents of the Andreas, its verse, style and language, vocabulary and bor- 
rowings, and sums up his conclusions as follows: I. Andreas is no work of 
Cynewulf, as shown by—1, the different treatment of the sources; 2, differences 
in respect to the verse; 3, the language; 4, the vocabulary; and 5, the runes 
forming Cynewulf’s name are lacking. II. Andreas is by a scholar or imitator 
of Cynewulf, who was acquainted with other Anglo-Saxon works, as shown by— 
I, the choice of subject ; 2, numerous borrowings from Cynewulf; and 3, agree- 
ments with the vocabulary of ‘ Beowulf.’ A very thorough investigation of the 
subject has led to these conclusions, and it must be admitted that this article 
of Fritzsche and the above-mentioned one of Charitius are important contribu- 
tions to the Cynewulf-question and to Anglo-Saxon philology. 


R. P. Wiilcker has an appreciative obituary notice of the distinguished 
scholar, Thomas Wright, who died December 23,1877. While denying to him 
the title of philologist, he fully recognizes his antiquarian and archaeological 
learning and his zeal for his favorite pursuits. Some of the most important of 
Wright’s works are omitted’ in the notice, and notably his edition of ‘ Piers 
Plowman’ and his ‘ Celt, Roman and Saxon.’ 


Wicker also supplies corrections to Anglia II 253 and II 230. 
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F. J. Furnivall closes this portion of the volume with Two Protests, one 
against Dr. Phelan, in his article on Massinger, and the other against Dr. Elze, 
on Dryden. His criticism of the latter’s emendation is manifestly correct, but 
its tone is rightly objected to by Dr. Elze (p. 548). 


The Book Notices open with J. Schipper’s notice of K. Béddeker’s ‘ Old 
English Poems from MS. Harl. 2253.’ He finds but one of these thirteenth 
century poems, ‘ Marina,’ which has not already been printed, and thinks a new 
edition was unnecessary, that the texts were not suitable for an introduction to 
the study of Old English, and that the grammatical introduction is defective. 
Schipper’s first objection is not valid; there is room enough for many more 
such works—the more the better—and every school-book should have a gram- 
matical outline of the Old English dialects prefixed, notwithstanding the 
eminent services of Koch and Morris, or rather in consequence of them. 
Schipper gives Béddeker credit for improved texts, and, while correcting some 
errors, pronounces the glossary ‘a valuable contribution to English lexico- 
graphy,’ which is itself a sufficient justification for the work. 


L. Proescholdt notices Three Shakespeare Studies by E. Hermann. Part I, 
‘The importance of the Midsummernight’s Dream for Shakespeare-biography 
and the history of the English drama.’ 

W. Wagner compares his own edition of Marlowe’s Faustus (London, 1877) 
and Ward’s edition of Marlowe’s Faustus and Greene’s Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay (Oxford, 1878). 

E. Sievers finds many corrections necessary in Leo’s Anglo-Saxon Glossary. 
A list of over four pages is given as the result of an examination of the first 120 
pages of the work. While recognizing Leo’s great services to Anglo-Saxon 
studies, Sievers thinks he was not a philologist in the strict sense of the word: 
he lacked accuracy in investigation. He concludes, then, that the work is 
only valuable as an index verborum to a number of sources, heretofore imper- 
fectly or not at all used, and so welcome as a contribution to Anglo-Saxon 
lexicography. 

J. Koch reviews the Latest Publications of the Chaucer Society, 1876; and 
D. Asher notices Sainte-Claire’s Dictionary of English, French and German 
Idioms. 

The volume closes with a valuable bibliography of books and essays in 
English philology which appeared during the year 1876. 

JAMEs M. GARNETT. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE, IV 2, pp. III-144. 


I. pp. 111-117. The future imperative (by Charles Thurot). Neue (II 400 ff.) 
collects many examples of imperatives in -é0, -nto, -tor, -ntor, referring to the 
distant future, but opposes to them some examples which, he thinks, throw 
some doubt upon the ordinary distinction. Thurot examines the examples 
cited by Neue, and concludes that, although the present may be employed for 
the remote as well as the immediate future, the future form relates to the 
immediate future in too few instances to justify us in denying that it regularly 
refers to the remote future. 
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2. p.117. H.W. changes "Eyvoxa roiode (Prom. 51) into "Eyvexa: rig ob ; 
3. pp. 118-120. Notes on Xenophon (by O. Riemann). (a) On davotyw: in 

Hell. I 1, 2,15, 13, 1 6, 21, change jvocye, into 

qvutov (the Attic orthography requiring the aspirate in this word). (b) Hell. I 

I, 35, which implies that the sea off Peiraieus can be seen from Dekeleia is not 

to be changed, as some think, for that portion of the sea can be seen from the 

eminence of 

4. p.120. E, Chatelain places en before Agrigentini in Sidon. Apol. II 367. 

5. pp.12I-124. Further discussion of the fragment of Eur. Melanippe, recently 
discovered by Blass. Text printed in full, with restorations (by Henri Weil). 

6. p.124. Henri Weil changes oidé oi immox (Il. XII 49) into ovdé tw ixrot, 

7. p.125. Note on a MS. of Florence containing some letters of Seneca (by 
E. Chatelain). Shows that this MS., which has never been used in editing 
Seneca, is of great importance. 

8. pp.126-7. O. R. shows that the omission of animus in Liv. XXII 5,;8 by 
Madvig is supported by Orosius, who drew from Livy. 

g. p.127. H.W. puts for év in the second 
epigram in his Papyrus inédit. 

10, p.127. O.R., defending 7yyéAye in Iph. Taur. 932, cites érayyeAy from 
an Attic inscription assigned to the fifth century B. C., and adds in a foot-note 
some further information drawn from the same inscription. 

II. p.128. Henri Weil makes out a fragment of Agathon from Dionysius 
Hal. Dem. 26. 

12. pp.129-144. The plural of respect in Latin (by Emile Chatelain). After 
giving the views of several writers on this subject, the author collects examples, 
beginning with the first that even seem to present this use of vos, vester for tu, 
tuus. He concludes that the plural of respect did not exist until the fifth 
century after Christ, and that it never under any circumstances excluded the 
use of the singular. He is of opinion that its origin was. due to the habit of 
including other members of the imperial family in addressing emperors. 

13. pp. 139-140. Notes on grammar (by O. Riemann). (a) Note on inscrip- 
tion mentioned on p. 58 Rev. de Phil. 1V. (b) In Xen. Hell. III 4, 1, retain 
‘Hpédac, writing it with (c) in an Attic inscription. (d) Zot, 
guot employed substantively. 

14. p.140. On Depidii, Defidii (Delfidii), Digidii (by L. Havet). 

15. pp.141-4. Book notices. 

16. Appendix: Revue des Revues, pp.1-64. Germany: Bursian’s Jahvresbericht. 
M. W. HUMPHREYS. 


NEUE JAHRBOCHER FUR PHILOLOGIE U. PAEDAGOGIK. FLECKEISEN u. MASsIus. 
1879. 
IX. 


1. Review of H. Guhrauer’s Essay on the History of Flute-music (avAwdia) 
among the Greeks, by K. von Jan (pp. 577-592). The point in dispute is 
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whether avAwdé¢ means the flute-player, who would occasionally sing a strain 
without the accompaniment of a flute, or the singer who was accompanied by 
the flute-player. G. cites in support of his view of the separate character of the 
avAnrhe and the avAwdéc Plut. de Mus. 8, Paus. X 7, 5, Athen. XIV c. 14, and 
especially Plut. de Mus. 36, where the reviewer holds that cvyzgwrorcr oi avAoi 
refers not to the harmony of the flutes with the singer, but of the two parts of 
the avAdc with each other. (In showing that the ai/é6¢ was double he need not 
have gone to the desperate length of deriving ydévaviAog from the Egyptian mam.) 
The reviewer tries to show that there was a similarity between the rhapsodic 
recitation of Homer by Terpander and these au/odic recitations. He interprets 
[incorrectly ?] éAeyeia tpoogdopeva toig avdoic, Paus. X 7, “ reciting elegies to the 
flutes, i. e., after a prelude or with an interlude upon the flute.” In tracing the 
history of flute-music the reviewer admits that in the flourishing period of Greek 
art singing and playing commonly went together, but he makes [without suffi- 
cient evidence] a distinction between the earlier azlodic nomos and the later 
flute-music. 

2. Critical Observations on A. Hug’s Edition of Plato’s Symposium, by Chr. 
Cron (pp. 593-599). 

3. The Scrutiny (dex:yacia) of Magistrates at Athens, by Th. Thalheim (pp. 
601-608). From a discussion of Lysias 26, 12 and 6, Dem. 40, 34, Aeschin. 3, 
14, 15, Pollux VIII 44, and Deinarchus 2, 10, the writer draws two conclusions 
as undoubted: (1) that all magistrates elected by vote had to pass scrutiny before 
the Heliastic court; (2) that the law of doxiuacia recognized a distinction 
between the magistrates who were elected and those chosen by lot. As probable 
he holds: (1) that aZ officers chosen by lot appeared for examination (as in the 
case of the archons) before both the senate and the court; (2) that the relation 
of the court to the senate in the scrutiny of those chosen to the archonship was 
that of a court of appeal. 

4. Notice of Susemihl’s Edition (Greek and German with index and copious 
notes) of the Politics of Aristotle, by W. Dittenberger (pp. 609-615). Four 
textual emendations and a few criticisms on the interpretation. 


5. Composition of the Group of the Aeginatan Marbles, by Konrad Lange, 
reviewed by L. Schwabe (pp. 616-620). An interesting notice of an important 
contribution, as it appears, to the study of ancient art. Prachow,a Russian 
archaeologist, published in 1873 an essay on this group of statuary, in which he 
held that a study of the fragments found with the statues iz situ, and preserved 
in Munich, warranted the belief that an additional figure leaning forward to 
rescue the fallen warrior was originally present in each gable. Lange has fol- 
lowed in the path of Prachow, and finds evidence in the thirty-five pieces 
which seem to belong to the figures of the pediments of the existence of four- 
teen instead of the well-known e/even statues in each pediment. The reviewer 
is convinced by Lange’s proofs, and praises the artistic skill with which he dis- 
poses the fourteen figures, two rows deep, in the field of the pediment. 

6. The Treasure of Ptolemy Philadelphus, by F. Riihl (pp. 621-628). Accord- 
ing to a comment of St. Jerome on Daniel xi 5, Ptolemy’s revenue from Egypt 
amounted annually to 14,800 talents (i.e. Alexandrian silver talents). But 
Appian, Prooem, c. 10, states that Ptolemy had in his treasury 740,000 Egyptian 
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talents. The discussion turns upon what is meant by Zgyftian talents” Droy- 
sen takes them to be si/ver,so does Boeckh, who accounts for the surprising 
disparity between the annual revenue .and the immense treasure by supposing 
that the statement of Appian refers to the sum total of revenues received from 
all sources during the thirty-eight years of Ptolemy’s reign. The writer defends 
the view of Latronne, who understands these Egyptian talents to be copper, 
. making the treasure equal only to 12,333 silver talents. 

7. Emendationes [tredecim] Petronii Satirarum, by A. Strelitz (pp. 629-634). 

8. On the Ordinarii as represented by Vegetius in his Epitoma Rei Militaris, 
by H. Bruncke (pp. 635-639). The writer shows that Vegetius confounded the 
Ordinarii of the time of Diocletian with the atigua ordinatio of Hadrian. 

g. Emendations to Eutropius, by R. Duncker. (pp. 641-656). These twenty 
emendations deserve careful attention. Many of them are supported by the 
Greek translation of Paeanius, whose value in the criticism of Eutropius Duncker 
promises to defend against the attack of Sylburg and others. 

In the paedagogical part of this number the article of most general interest is 
that entitled ‘“‘ Ein angebliches Lautgesetz des Neuhochdeutschen,” in which 
the difficulties that beset the spelling reform in Germany come to view. 


X. 

1. Wecklein gives a favorable notice of Prinz’s Edition of the Alcestis, and 
adds several conjectural readings, of which the most noteworthy are: @éyyo¢ for 
pyvog (450), év for év déuorg (574), Cying for peilov’ av (713). 

2. Textual Criticism of Euripides (Hercul. Fur. 76-77, 81, Medea 160 ff., 
Alcest. 132 ff.), by S. Mekler (pp. 661-668). One illustration of the writer’s 
method must suffice. In the common reading of Medea 160, "Apre is objec- 
tionable (cf. 168). Weil conjectures © peydde Zed But how are 
we to explain the transposition of Ozu? Better suppose that of IIOTNIA 
APTEMI originally only ONIAA E was genuine, and from this we could make ~ 
[KPJONIAA [Z] E[Y]. The whole line then would read: 6 Kai 
Kpovida Zev! 

3. Thirteen emendations of the text of Solon’s fragments, by J. Sitzler (pp. 
668-672). Some of these conjectures are ingenious, but are not required either 
by the sense or the grammar of the traditional reading. A few, like rétuwouv 
for viu@orv fr. 13, and the changes proposed in fr. 24 (which are corroborated 
by Theognis 719 ff), seem worthy of adoption. 

4. Pederasty and Sexual Love in Plato’s Symposium, by M. Wohlrab (pp. 
673-684). The writer contends for the quasi natural and unsensual view of 
maidepactia presented in the Symposium. Socrates speaks of opda¢ 
A strong case is made against the interpretation of this Dialogue which is based 
upon the modern view of pederasty. The consistency and the nobility of the 
sentiments expressed by Phaedrus, Pausanias, Eryximachus and Aristophanes, 
are defended against the criticisms of Hug and Rettig. 

5. The Tongues of Animals offered in Sacrifice, by P. Stengel (pp. 687-692). 
From a discussion of Athenaeus I 28, of the scholia on Odyss. y 332, Apollonius 
Argonaut. I 517 and Cornutus zepi Yedv c. 16, the writer concludes that the 
tongues of victims were not burnt in sacrifice to Hermes, but in the instance of 
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Odyss. y 332 to Poseidon [cf. Nitzsch and Hayman ad 1. c.] and in that of Apoll. 
Argonaut. to Zeus. From Aristoph. Plutus 1110 and the scholiast (Ka/Aiorparog) 
Tov Tag yAdcoag Toig Khpvsiv arovéueoSa, and from two inscrip- 
tions, jv dé (6 iepede) AdWerat yAGooav — iepei yA@ooa é., the writer 
infers that at one time [when ?] it was customary to give the tongue of the victim 
to the officiating priest or herald. 

6. R. Léhbach disputes the statement of Christ’s Metrik p. 187, that the 
penthemimeral caesura cuts the hexameter into two nearly equal parts, and 
maintains that, counting 24 movae to the line and two additional for the pauses, 
this caesura cuts the line into two parts whose proportion is as 10 to 16, which 
is nearly the same ratio as that between the larger (second) part to the entire 
line, sc. 16: 26, 

7. From a great many examples P. Egenolff shows that Apollonius Dyscolus, 
as in his Scripta Minora (cf. Fleck. Jahrb. 1878, p. 845), so im his de Syntaxi 
wrote either pépoc Adyov or Td Tov Adyov. (pp. 693-698.) 

8. Critical discussion and emendation of passages in Lucian’s Ta tpdc¢ Kpévov 
and Evyai, by O. Wichmann (pp. 698-700). 

g. A critical discussion and emendation of Sallust Jug. 14, 3; 94,1; 97, 5, by 
Hellwig and Gneisse (pp. 701-704). 

10. Glossae, by G. Léwe (pp. 705-712). Forty-seven in number and supple- 
mentary to the author’s “Prodromus Corporis Glossariorum Latinorum.” 


XI. 

1. The Pre-Socratic Philosophy, by A. Gladisch (pp. 721-733). An interesting 
paper, whose aim is to show the popular misconception of this philosophy. After 
criticizing Hegel’s subjective treatment of this period, the writer proceeds to a 
sharp discussion of Aristotle’s statement (Metaph. I 3 f.) of the progressive 
development of philosophy, the correctness of which he calls in question. 
Gladisch argues that Thales meant by apy7 wdvtwv idwp not that water is the 
origin, but, as Cic. de Nat. Deorum I 10, 25 has it, “initium rerum.” So the 
a#p of Anaximenes and the tip aiévov of Heraclitus he takes not as the material 
cause but as the visible symbol of the first cause of the universe, only a shade 
removed from the more spiritual véo¢ of Anaxagoras, for which Gladisch claims 
all the essential attributes of the Hebrew Jehovah. 


2. W. H. Roscher makes out a good case for the change of the name of the 
festival held at Delphi, in honor of Apollo’s victory over the Python, from 
oerthpiov (of uncertain etymology) to orerrjpiov = feast of crowning. 

3. Studies in the Nicomachean Ethics, by F. Susemihl (pp. 737-765). This 
is an able discussion of the terms as applied 
by Aristotle, at the beginning of the sixth book of the Ethics, to the parts of the 
rational soul (7d Adyov éyov). The author thinks that the generally received 
view which takes Td ériotypovxdy as including all the activities of the cheoretic 
and 70 Aoyiorixév only those of the practical reason, is contradicted by the right 
interpretation of the language of Aristotle; that 7d Aoysorixdv, while properly 
called so from one of its activities, sc. AoyiGeodar = Bovacbeo¥a: (which is its 
practical side), has also an activity in relation to what is theoretical or scientific 
and yet not necessary (évdeyduevov kai dAAwe Exetv), and hence may be called also 
To 
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4. Wecklein, in commenting on Plato’s Apology, decides in favor of Uhle’s 
interpretation of uiwy = “ gadfly” against Cron’s = “ spur,” and shows how the 
double sense in Greek of the word suits the thought of the passage in the 
Apology. 

5. Fleckeisen proposes, for reasons based in part on the metre, to read v. 64, 
65 of the Epidicus of Plautus thus: 


Quid nunc me retines? istam amatne quam emit dé praeda? rogas? 
Immo deperit. Degetur corium de tergo meo. 


6. Observationes Criticae in Lucretium, by J. Woltjer (pp. 769-786). This 
critical paper, in which fifteen emendations are proposed, is the fruit of a careful 
collation of the Leyden MSS. A and B, and shows remarkable acumen. 


7. An attempt by C. Venediger (pp. 786-790) to show that chaps. 7 and 8 of 
Book III of Caesar’s Commentaries, from peculiarities in the diction and in the 
syntax, are not of Caesar’s composition, but constitute one of several instances 
in which he transcribed literally the documents and reports which formed part 
of the material of his history. Many of the alleged peculiarities may be charged 
to the critic’s anxiety to prove his point. 


8. The Date of the Composition of the Tenth Eclogue of Vergil, by H. Flach 
(pp. 791-798). From the reading of the first line (‘‘ extremum”) critics regard 
this as the last written of the Eclogues, without supposing that all were com- 
posed in the order of theirarrangement. Flach finds evidence in the allusions to 
Gallus for assuming a date earlier by three to five years (42 B. C.), supposes that 
the poet subsequently placed this at the end of the collection of Eclogues, either 
because he thought it possessed but little general interest or was conscious 
“‘dasz das gedicht ein verungliicktes war,” and changed the original reading 
of the first line so as to indicate by ‘‘ extremum” the present order of the idyll. 
In the obscurity of the tone and of many of the expressions of this eclogue 
Flach sees complimentary (!) imitation of the style of Gallus’s elegies written 
after the model of Euphorion. 


g. M. Bechert extends the researches of Th. Vogel (vid. Fleck. Jahrb. 1878, 
p- 393), on the “ representative” use in Latin of the preposition im (e. g. in vobis 
liberos, parentos, consanguineos habeo), to the Astronomicon of Manilius: with 
but meagre results, for he finds only three undoubted instances. 


XII. 


1. The Poet Homer and the Wolfian Hypothesis, by A. Kiene (pp. 801-806). 
The writer contends for the unity of authorship of the Homeric poetry on the 
following grounds: (1) The poetic diction and form preserve their identity 
(leaving unquestioned interpolations out of account) throughout the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. (2) Both poems contain a consistent and complete action, according 
to the criteria given by Aristotle (Poetics 24, 7). (3) The Epics of Homer are 
in the points just named, according to the testimony of Aristotle, far superior 
to those of the other epic poets. (4) While the other epic poets narrate in their 
own person, Homer represents the action dramatically and delineates his char- 
acters most vividly. The freshest feature of the paper is the discussion of the 
“ gestaltende kraft der sage” in the consistent portrayal of character, 


2. J. Golisch shows the absurdity of supposing that the preposition 7pé origi- 
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nally meant “ with the back towards” by applying this sense in such passages 
as Xen. Hellen. VII 1, 30, Plut. Themist. 15, and in others. 

3. K. J. Liebhold discusses the interpretation of iepav Thuc. II 52, 
and of tov mapa Thuc. II 89. 

4. Review of Wieseler’s critical annotations on the Cyclops of Euripides, by 
J. Kvitala (pp. 809-815). Some of Wieseler’s emendations are highly com- 
mended. In v. 591 and v. 648 the traditional text is defended. 

5. Another attempt is made, this time by J. Sitzler, to make respectable Greek 
and good sense of the Epigram found in Dem. de Corona, § 289. Most note- 
worthy is the proposal to strike out vv. 5, 6 as a gloss on avtimd/wy iBpw 
areoxédacay, 


6. Cron comes once more to the rescue of his interpretation of “iw in the 
Apology, in answer to the criticism of Wecklein noticed above under XI 4. 


7. P. Stengel shows good evidence for writing the name of the courier in 
Herod. VI 105, instead of 


8. L. Mendelssohn, in a criticism on an emendation in Appian by Roscher, 
shows the danger of proposing changes in the text without a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the usage of an author. So, e. g., Usener proposes to change éUvav 
into ioduev in App. Prooem., 3, plainly unconscious that Appian elsewhere uses 
édvoc in the sense of country and as a translation of provincia. 

g. Review of C. Hoffmann’s dissertation de Verborum Transpositionibus in 
Cornificii Rhetoricum ad C. Herennium Libris, by A. Rémer (pp. 823-832). The 
Rhetoric of Cornificius gives us the téyvy of Roman oratory in its purest form, 
and ought to be more widely known. After praising the acumen and soundness 
of the dissertation, the reviewer discusses five passages in which he dissents from 
the conclusions of H. He agrees in charging Cicero with indebtedness to Cor- 
nificius for “‘de Inventione,” and subscribes to the remark of L. Spengel: 
“ derselbe (Cicero) glaubt es immer anders und besser machen zu miissen (als 
Cornificius), macht es aber gewodhnlich schlechter.” 


10. Emendationes [una et viginti] Petronii Satirarum, by A. Strelitz. This 
critical paper in Latin is followed by one in German, written by E. Rohde, in 
which conjectural readings of nineteen passages in Petronius are discussed. 
(pp. 833-848.) 

11. R. Thimin shows that the statement of C. Wagener (FI. Jahrb. p. 271), 
“that in the perfect forms of verbs in co and their compounds the v is always 
syncopated and 7 is contracted when followed by s,” is corroborated by the 
usage of Suetonius. 


12. This number closes with two critical papers on the Commentaries of 
Caesar and their Supplement, the first written by C. Fleischer, the second by 
O. Schambach in review of a former paper by Fleischer (FI. Jahrb. 1878, pp. 
273-282) on the same topic. F.’s article shows thorough acquaintance with the 
textual criticism of Caesar, and offers many plausible emendations. A foot- 
note of the editor gives the opinion of W. von Humboldt that ‘‘ Berones” men- 
tioned in Bellum Alex. 53, 1, is not to be taken there as the name of a people, 
but as the Celtic word for armed men, and is connected with the Welch word 


ber = spear. 
M. L. D’OoGE. 
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REPORTS. 


HERMES. 1880. No. I. 


1. H. Jordan. Notes in Linguistic Development. Jordan doubts the ety- 
mology of esguiliae as from: exquiliae opposed to inquilinus [Mommsen] ; he 
doubts whether any such weakening of x is to be assumed for archaic Latin 
[exfociont, Duilius column]. It would rather have become ec-quiliae, equiliae, 
although even Varro in his time suggested the above etymology. J. then dis- 
cusses how pomerium came from po-moerium. In a bronze tablet from Lacus 
Fucinus the form dotvom occurs from deivom, devom, divum; cf. Gr. Foivoc 
vinum, Foixoc vicus. The series then probably was: moiros, mwrus, mezros, 
po[s]-merium. Query: is me-moi-rus merely augmentation of Indo-European 
z, or is ¢ a secondary affection of 0? These explanations of course cannot be 
based on the phonetic practice of classical Latin. 

2. Inscription from Lago Fucino with facsimile : caso, cantovios, apruficano ceip 
apurfinem esalico menurbid casontonio sociegue doivom atoierdattia pro.1 . . nibus 
martses. Probable time before 250 B.C. Provincial (Marsian) Latin; a dedica- 
tion by some Marsian legions. 

4. On olea oliva. Query: is it borrowed from é/acov, or is it a case of 
ancestral kinship? Cato de Re Rustica uses ola and oleum and oletum only, 
[not ofva]; oleitas olearius oleaginus; once only olivetum. But Plautus ehvum 
oliva ; oliva would seem to be an adjective form. It cannot as yet be decided 
whether olea should be considered a word borrowed from éAaia, 


E. Stutzer [Barmen]. ‘The time of composition of some Lysian Orations, 
especially 7, 14,18, 21,25. For 7 he arrives at 396 B. C. (the reading of § 10 
being controverted); for 21 he gets 403 B. C. as terminus post quem; for 18 not. 
later than 397 B. C. nor earlier than 402. No. 25 was written between 404 and 
402, at all events after the expedition against the oligarchs at Eleusis. 


E. Hiibner (the editor). Citania: Antiquities in Portugal. Citania is near 
Braza in Northern Portugal, province of Douroe Minho. The name Citania 
occurs several times in localities of Northern Portugal, but about its age or its form 
in classic times (if any) nothing can now be confidently stated. In the ancient 
writers the name does not occur. The ruins of Citania are on a mountain 
almost entirely detached from the range of the Falperra. This mountain bears 
three concentric circular walls of about two metres in breadth. Some eight to 
nine paved roads lead to the mountain and there cross each other. Mr. Sar- 
mento, the owner of the land, has caused excavations to be made with the 
following results. There have been found: circular cabins, the doors of which 
seem to have been in the rear, away from the road; a few huts are square or 
oblong. Further: stone troughs and rings in the wall, suggesting cattle; a 
highly ornamented slab, with crude ornamentation of a very early stage, 2.90 
m. high, 2.80 m. broad, and 0.24 m. thick. The use of this slab is much dis- 
puted, some Portuguese archaeologists thinking of the surface of an altar; Prof. 
H. himself suggests a sepulchral monument. Further: stone pillars, stone 
thresholds ; a few bases pf columns, unmistakably in Graeco-Roman style ; stones 
with linear, geometrical, circular and spiral ornamentation, reminding one of 
the later Celtic type: fragments of very rudely sculptured heads: two nude 
figures in relief, one pursuing the other: Inscriptions: Coroneri Camali domus, 
sepulchral, H. thinks: another: Coru...abe Medamus Camali. The AMAL 
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incised thus: AA a monogrammatic shift. Cama/us appears everywhere in these 
inscriptions. Pottery: these fragments, too, repeat the name of Camalus. 
Other fragments, of finer pottery, are probably of imported goods, with Roman 
stamp. A few small coins (municipal, Northern Spain, time of Augustus and 
Tiberius). All these relics point to a small native oppidum, whose inhabitants, 
faintly touched by the civilization of the Roman conquerors, lived on in their 
native and primitive way. No stone implements or remnants of a bronze period 
have been found. Summing up, Hibner points to analogies of Celtic remains 
in Gaul. 


T. H. Mordtmann (Pera). Archaic Inscription from Kyzikos. This inscrip- 
tion is boustrophedon, and Mordtmann puts it down for about 520-510 | a a 
Kyzikos was a Milesian colony, the dialect of the inscription is pure old Ionic. 
The subject-matter is a decree of partial aréAeva and of the privilege of free 
dining in the city hall. dédoraz is used in active sense. The slab is now in the 
museum of the Greek Philological Society at Constantinople. 


Mommsen (Th.), p. 99 sqq., on Porcia. Porcia, the wife of M. Brutus (lite- 
rary friend of Cicero, constitutionalist, etc.), married her husband after the 
death of her first husband Bibulus, Consul 59 B. C. Bibulus died 48 B. C., 
leaving at least two sons by Porcia. One of these was studying at Athens in 
45 B. C., and was born therefore about 63 B.C. Therefore his mother Porcia 
cannot well have been:born later than 81 B.C. But Cato Uticensis, the reputed 
father of Porcia, was born in 95 B. C., only 14 years before. Appian alone 
(probably after Asinius Pollio) makes her the sisér of Cato Uticensis. It is 
svery remarkable that all the other authors have the wrong statement, Valerius 
Maximus, Martial, Plutarch, Cassius Dio. Mommsen quotes Shakespeare (Julius 
Caesar) as the most potent and probably most permanent repository of the mis- 
taken tradition, and assumes a wilful falsification on the part of the authority 
from which Plutarch (Cato Minor) drew his data. 


Mommsen (Th.) Horace’s letters on Literature (Ep. II). It is the date 
of their composition which M. discusses, calling them “the most graceful and 
enjoyable work in all Roman literature” (p. 103). M. weighs the indicia for 
the first Epistle and makes the year 13 B. C. For the second Epistle he 
assumes Ig-18 B.C. The date of No. 3 (ad Pisones) remains uncertain. 


Jordan. The “ Parabasis” in Plautus Curculio, IV 1 (cf. Hermes, 1867, 89 
sqq). This is the sketch of life on the Roman forum. J’s paper, which is partly 
antiquarian and partly hermeneutical and critical, comes to the conclusion 
that the lines in question are not Plautine. At the same time antiquarian con- 
siderations prompt J. to set the interpolation prior to 153 B. C. 


Ed. Zeller. The Pseudophilonian report on Theophrastus. Z. assumes for 
this treatise (epi ag@apoiag xécuov) an author and also a later interpolator, whose 
work (turgid padding) it is an easy task to remove from the body of the dis- 
course. The author seems to have lived about 50 B. C., at Alexandria, and 
shows good reading of Plato, the Stoics Chrysippus, Panaetius, Boethus, the 
Pythagorean Ocellus Lucanus, etc. The point of Zeller’s present paper is this: 
Z. reasserts his belief that the arguments, quoted as from Theophrastus, for the 
eternity of the world (ag@apoia) are genuine, and that at the time of their pub- 
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lication by Theophrastus they were actually directed against his younger con- 
temporary, Zeno, the head of the rising Stoic school at Athens. This point has 
recently been controverted by H. Diels in his recent voluminous and erudite 
publication, Doxographi Graeci (Reimer, Berlin), a work crowned by the Berlin 
Academy and highly commended by Zeller himself. 


Ernst Curtius. Harmodius and Aristogeiton. The late archaeologist, 
Count Stackelberg, found a marble chair at Athens, in relief, the figures of 
two warriors hastening forward. He called them Harmodius and Aristogeiton. 
The late Professor Friederichs discovered at Naples a copy of these reliefs in 
full statues. The view that these represent the two tyrannicides has been main- 
tained by Friederichs, Schwabe, Petersen, Overbeck, but it never satisfied E. 
Curtius.- He now points out both other incongruities and the fact that no 
arrangement of the two whatsoever brings about a group. He himself takes 
them for Miltiades and Callimachus at Marathon in the assault, Paus. I 15, 
copied from the famous painting of Panainos in the Stoa Poikilé. Curtius pro- 
fesses to have been greatly strengthened in his view by the fact that the two 
figures have recently been discovered on a vase, the “ Lekythos Sercunang,” 
edited by Petersen. E. G. SIHLER. 


LANX SATURA. 


In the last number of Kuhn’s Zeitschrift Karl Brugman discusses the 
etymology of some Greek words. To the generally accepted derivation of 
debrepoc as a comparative formation of dio, *duataras *dFérepoc, he objects that 
the v is not thus accounted for; for dFérepoc should reduce to *dérepo¢ as JFovd¢ 
to dodc. The suggestion of Savelsberg that detrepoc is for an older *dvdrepoc 
and that of Westphal that the ev is a “ diphthongische Verstérkung von v zu ev” 
are both untenable. The use of the superlative form as in T 51 airdp 6 debrartog 
avdpov ’Ayapuéuvwv, and in a 286, 342, requires the meaning 
“novissimus” which can only by forcing be got out of “second.” And the 
employment of detrepo¢g itself with the construction of a comparative is not 
satisfactorily explained from its sense as a numeral. Cf. Dem. XIX 24, 
yap TaAAa debrepa qv tov TpocdoKiay Kai Tov éArridwv (Thuc. 
I1 97,5, Hdt. 123). ¥ 248 of kev éueio debrepot borepor) év 
Aimnobe (H 248, ¥ 605, Pind. Ol. I 43). These passages show that detrepoc and 
devratoc are much more than mere numeyals, It is more probable that, standing 
originally outside of the numeral series, like the Latin secundus, they made 
their way into it in Greek, than that the simple idea of “two” should develop 
itself into a predicate so full of meaning as seen above. The explanation, 
therefore, of the old grammarians is to be preferred who find the origin of the 
words in debovat, and with whom of the moderns Doederlein agrees (Hom. Gl. 
153.) Aetouat and déw are to be connected with the Sans. dard, “far” (chiefly in a 
local sense), compar. ddviyas, superl. ddvishtha; and so debouai tiwog means 
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properly “I am at a distance from something,” and so like detrepdc eivi rivoc, “I 
remain behind something, inferior sum.” E 636 keivwv 
avdpdv (¥ 484, 253). Aebrepoc means, therefore, originally “ standing at a 
distance from,” “following after in time or order,” and is to be compared in 
formation with ¢éprepoc, BéArepoc, giATepoc. Its use as the regular expression 
for “second” was no doubt helped by its external resemblance to dio. It is 
not a phenomenon of rare occurrence that when twe words are. near akin in 
meaning, and there is also a resemblance in their internal form, a yet closer 
approximation develops itself, so that.the notion of the one is colored and 
modified by that of the other. So by many Germans the word sucht in the 
expressions die sucht nach gold, ehrsucht, etc., is undertood as if connected with 
suchen, and bevormunden as if derived from mund. 

The etymologies hitherto proposed of oéSoyua: are unsatisfactory. The sug- 
gestions of Sanskrit sev, sévati (Bopp, Pott, Curtius), ‘to wait upon,’ and of saf, 
sdpati (Benfey), ‘try to reach,’ ‘depend on,’ recommend themselves neither in 
point of meaning nor by conforming to the phonetic laws of Greek. In oéBoyaz, 
oéBac the meaning evidently is that of separation, reverential shrinking back, not 
that of approach ; and for the s of the Indo-European a o in Greek is not to be 
looked for.  ef- is the Sanskrit ya/, the primitive form of the root being ¢/ag?: 
and there is a formal correspondence between ¢ydjate and oé(erai, tyaktd and 
oerré-, tyaktar- and (Geo-) oértwp, etc. The root means ‘to move away from a 
thing,’ ‘ give up,’ ‘renounce.’ In Greek the physical meaning is most apparent 


in ooBéw, The proper meaning, therefore, of céfoyua: is to withdraw, recede from 
before and then fo be shy of, to honor with pious awe. It is confessed that no 
other example of the correspondence of o with ¢- is forthcoming: but though 
this is the single instance, it is not on that account to be rejected: for (1) o is 
that which in accordance with phonetic laws we ought to expect for #7, and (2) 
the only other word in Sanskrit beginning with ¢y besides our ‘ya is the pro- 
nominal stem ¢ya-. 
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ERRATUM. 


In the second Number of this Journal, p. 196, 1. 15 from top, “it would be 
impossible” should be “it would mot be impossible.” 
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